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Despite the wails of the prophets of doom, who have been predicting a depression 


WILL THERE BE 


By W. S. Woytinsky 


(First of two articles) 


HERE ARE, in my judgment, no signs of an imminent 

depression, although its approach has been loudly 
heralded by a chorus of gloomy forecasters. History re- 
peats itself: A depression was predicted in 1946 and 
1947, in 1948 and 1949, in 1950 and 1951—why 
shouldn’t it be announced for 1953 or 1954? This time, 
however, the predictions of doom seem particularly in- 
sistent, almost as insistent as at the end of World War II. 
On the other hand, the form of prediction has changed. 
In the great debate at the end of the war, the prophets 
of depression predicted a collapse and mass unemploy- 
ment immediately after demobilization; now they see 
much farther into the future. A depression by fall, 1952? 
Out of the question! By mid-1953? Hardly possible! 
But it will certainly come somewhat later, by the end of 
1953 or in 1954. It will last a year or more, and an 
upturn will come in 1955 or 1956... . 

It is not very clear how these conclusions are reached. 
I know fairly well the tricks an economic forecaster is 
supposed to carry in his little black bag—the saving- 
consumption function, saturation of demand, declining 
investment opportunities, and others. The collection in- 
cludes no device which would enable the observer to read 
the time schedule of future events for more than a few 
months ahead. Unless the forecasters are using some 
secret electronic eye, | do not know how they manage it. 

Relying on such old-fashioned methods of economic 
analysis as the history and theory of business cycles, 
statistics and direct observation, an economist can only 
interpret the current economic trends, foresee the prob- 
able general course of events, and visualize the impact of 
definite—real or hypothetical—factors. 

Economic history and theory show that, contrary to 
the opinion which prevailed in the nineteenth century, 
business cycles are not rhythmic: A full business cycle 
can last from 20 months to 20 years, and the duration 
of each of its phases varies in a similarly broad range. A 
depression does not develop just because prosperity lasts 
too long. It develops rather as a result of definite mal- 
adjustments. Each depression—and, for this reason, each 





We all know that international Communism has been 
consistently banking on a U.S. depression, but few real- 
ize that a prime Soviet propaganda weapon is the very 
fear of depression among American businessmen and 
workers. How well grounded is this fear? To answer 
this question, THE New Leaver called upon one of 
America’s most distinguished economists, W. S. Woy- 
tinsky, a man who predicted in 1943 that there would 
be no postwar runaway inflation and in 1949 that local 
economic setbacks at the time did not portend nation- 
wide depression. Dr. Woytinsky ‘has been for several 
years at Johns Hopkins University, working on a 
monumental project for the Twentieth Century Fund, 
entitled America in the Changing World: Survey of 
Economic and Poiitical Trends. During the war, Dr. 
Woytinsky worked on long-range estimates of social- 
security costs for the Federal Security Administration. 
He is the author of The World in Figures, a seven-vol- 
ume encyclopedia of statistics; Labor in the United 
States, Earnings and Social Security in the United 
States, Social Consequences of Economic Depression 
and other volumes. His forecasts have also appeared 
in authoritative financial and economic journals. 





business cycle—is a more or less autonomous event. The 
upturn and downturn points are controlled by the inter- 
play of many economic, political and psychological 
factors, some of them unpredictable. A downturn in- 
dicated by certain symptoms—for example, weakness in 
certain economic sectors, a narrowing of the profit mar- 
gin, or a widening lag between labor’s real wages and 
productivity—can be delayed or prevented by appro- 
priate measures taken by business, banks and the Gov- 
ernment. Likewise, the factors which point toward 4 
depression can be counteracted by other factors, such 
as new outlets for products, a boom in some industry o 
geographic region, and so on. Briefly, an economist cal 
not predict the time schedule of a business cycle for two 
or three years ahead. To expect such a prediction from 
him is like calling on the weatherman for information 
on whether it will snow on Christmas Eve of 1955. 

I stress this limitation of economic forecasting because 
I am convinced that such forecasting is not a harmless 
social game and that occasionally it becomes a Very 
serious thing. 

Characteristic of the business climate in this country 
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since the war's end, a distinguished economist says our prosperity will continue 


A DEPRESSION? 


are frequent changes—extreme mobility of labor and 
capital, flexibility of operative plans, psychological in- 
stability. The whole system is fluid. Its ability to expand 
or reorient with incredible speed is its strength but also 
its weakness. When our system advances, the sky is the 
limit; when it recedes, on the other hand, its retreat 
threatens to become a rout. 


SPREAD INSECURE FEELINGS 


Signaling the approaching depression is welcome when 
the downturn in business is imminent and certain, but 
not when it is a shot in the dark, a guess, or a summary 
of opinions based largely on psychological moods. In 
fact, predictions of a depression tend to spread a feeling 
of insecurity in the business community and weaken its 
initiative, at the same time inciting fear and suspicion 
in the ranks of labor. 

Much more serious, however, are the political implica- 
tions of predictions of an imminent depression in the 
United States. This country is not only engaged in a 
limited war in Korea but is leading the coalition of free 
nations in their struggle for survival. Many people ques- 
tion whether the free world has a common strategy in 
this common action, but Moscow has never made a secret 
of the fact that her strategy rests on the anticipation 
of a major depression in the United States which would 
put an end to this country’s military and economic aid 
to Europe, undermine its international prestige, and de- 
stroy the defense wall along the Iron Curtain. This would 
be the signal for the Kremlin to strike. 

This does not mean, of course, that political consid- 
erations should keep economic analysts from telling the 
bitter truth about economic conditions as they see it. 
There is, however, some difference between factual find- 
ings and guesses, even when the latter make an exciting 
story. 

If this be true, why do the prophets of doom so con- 
fidently predict a depression? The widespread antici- 
pation of a downturn in business can be explained psy- 
chologically. Many people think that a depression was 
bound to come long ago but was delayed by the outbreak 
of war in Korea. According to this theory, the present 
status of our economy is a kind of war prosperity, built 
on sand soaked with blood. The present high employ- 
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POSTWAR PROSPERITY WASN'T PLANNED IN WASHINGTON 


ment therefore appears as a combined effect of the fever- 
ish work of munition industries and the enrollment of 
some 3,600,000 young men into the armed forces. 

It is unfortunate that public discussion of this import- 
ant issue has been obscured by political passions. After 
the Korean war began, the Communists accused the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of having invaded Korea in 
order to delay the imminent economic collapse and mass 
unemployment at home. Two years later, a similar accu- 
sation was made by the bitterest foes of the Reds. What 
are the facts? 

The postwar prosperity was not planned by the Gov- 
ernment. The economic agencies in Washington had an- 
ticipated a completely different course of events and 
prepared a system of defense measures against deflation, 
mass unemployment, penury of capital, and so on. It is 
an undeniable matter of record that Government eco- 
nomists were among the gloomiest prophets of a postwar 
depression. Contrary to their prediction, prosperity de- 
veloped with irresistible strength out of conditions which 
existed at the end of the war. Let us recall these condi- 
tions: the pent-up demand for durable consumer goods: 
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DEPRESSION cowsxvx 


and capital equipment; the general drive for a higher 
standard of living; the tremendous accumulation of 
savings in the hands of private individuals and financial 
reserves in the hands of corporations; and, last but not 
least, the national élan, the feeling of accomplishment, 
of victory. The country was bursting with creative energy 
and faith. Prosperity was bound to come. 

How long would it have lasted without the Korean 
War? In the early 1940s, I tried to answer this question 
by comparing the demand and purchasing power accu- 
mulated during World War II with that during World 
War I. A precise comparison proved impossible, but, 
with a rough approximation, the momentum of the pros- 
perity after 1945 appeared five to ten times as strong 
as in the 1920s. It was perfectly obvious also that the 
main sources which had accounted for the brief but 
violent reconversion depression in 1920 and those which 
had undermined the prosperity of 1923-28 and trans- 
formed it into an orgy of wild speculation were largely 
under control this time. The conclusion was inescapable: 
The United States had a good chance to enjoy a very 
long period of high-level economic activity and employ- 
ment, with comparatively mild ups and downs. 


NO ARTIFICIAL PROPS NEEDED 


I thought—and think now—that there was no way 
at that time to forecast precisely the size of the national 
income, the duration of the era of economic expansion, 
the timing and severity of probable temporary setbacks, 
and so on. The forecast of a very long period of expan- 
sion took into account the new international position of 
the United States and institutional changes which made 
our economic system more flexible and shockproof. But 
it made no allowance for foreign aid, rearmament or a 
new “limited” war. It avoided any reference to the gov- 
ernmental full-employment program or any similar plan. 
For the next decade or two, artificial props seemed as 
superfluous for our economy as crutches for a man with 
two strong legs, or a straitjacket on a man of sound mind. 

Nothing has happened to compel me to revise this ap- 
praisal of the postwar situation. This is how the national 
income has changed since then, quarter by quarter, at 
average 1945 prices (in billions of dollars) : 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 

quarter quarter quarter quarter 
1945 ane =a 62.3 58.9 
1946 55.3 57.3 54.3 53.9 
1947 52.4 53.5 52.7 54.1 
1948 54.5 55.7 55.7 58.2 
1949 55.0 55.0 55.3 55.3 
1950 55.3 58.5 61.7 63.2 
1951 61.7 63.9 64.6 65.1 
1952 66.0 66.3 


There is no point in comparing the postwar national 
income with that during the war, when the official price 
index failed to register the invisible items of the price 
rise, such as the shortage of many popular goods, de- 


terioration of quality, and so on. But since the firg 
quarter of 1946, we have had an amazingly even flow of 
real national income. There was a period of hesitation 
in 1946-47 and a minor setback or horizontal move. 
ment in 1948. During the demobilization, a slight dent 
in the curve of national income corresponded to the de- 
pression of 1920. From the low point in the first quarter 
of 1947, the national income began to rise. The hardly 
perceptible setback in 1949 was followed by expansion 
at an accelerated pace in early 1950, before the outbreak 
of the Korean War, and it has continued since then. 

The same trend is reflected in employment and unem- 
ployment data. Unemployment was very light and of 
short-time character during the demobilization, remained 
light in 1947-48, increased in 1949, reached the postwar 
peak of 4.5 million in January 1950 and fell to 2.5 mil. 
lion in August of the same year, before the events in 
the Far East could have exercised any noticeable effect 
on our labor market. Apart from minor ups and downs, 
we have had “full employment” in 1951-52. 

All indexes of economic activity—industrial produc- 
tion, building construction, wages and profits, and so 
on—show the same picture: There was a leveling off or 
a minor setback in business activities in 1949, but the 
upturn came before and independently of the Korean 
War. Fluctuations were so mild that many people did 
not notice them or do not remember their timing. But on 
one point, the record should be put straight: What hap- 
pened in 1949 was a mild recession of the type common 
in a free economy. In fact, an economy which proceeds 
by trial and error, adjusting itself to changing conditions, 
cannot avoid setbacks of this type. And yet such ups 
and downs turn the lives of economic forecasters sour 
and ruin their scores. 

When conditions begin to deteriorate in different parts 
of the economy, one cannot foresee where the downward 
movement will stop and when the movement forward and 
upward will be resumed. The opinions of businessmen 
and economists were divided on this matter in 1949; 
some were optimistic, others bearish. The dispute was 
settled and the situation became fairly clear in the spring 
of 1950; the necessary adjustments were completed, the 
danger of further contraction of business activities was 
over, our economy was again in the phase of expansion. 
At this moment, Moscow, acting through its Asian 
proxies, launched the offensive in the Far East. The 
United States accepted the challenge. The war has had 
serious effects on all aspects of our economy—prices, 
orientation of production, interrelation between the pub- 
lic and private economic sectors, the Federal budget, and 
so on. This does not support, however, the contention that 
depression was imminent in 1950 and the price we have 
paid for our prosperity was blood and lives sacrificed in 
Korea. And, if this contention is proved false, the fore- 
cast of approaching economic trouble appears in a new 
light. 
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A COUPLE of years ago, a friend 


of mine spent a year teaching 
economics at the Sorbonne. When 
he returned, he was filled more with 
exasperation than with satisfaction. 
In the minds of his French students, 
he had run against blockages which 
interfered with the learning process. 
The moment he mentioned America, 
the red lights went on. He had all the 
figures about 
American labor, the American stan- 
dard of living. But they would not 
listen. 


American industry, 


The trouble, of course, was that 
these young people had a picture of 
America fixed in their minds. Pre- 
sumably, most of them were not Com- 
munists. But, like many Europeans, 
they had absorbed a lot of Marxist 
theory. They knew that America was 
a “capitalist” country. Capitalists are 
exploiters. They get rich by keeping 
the working class poor. My friend 
tried to tell his students how wages 
have gone up, creating an expanding 
market for such luxury goods as 
automobiles and television sets. He 
got nowhere. The fixed idea of “cap- 
italism” remained unshaken. 

At the present time, this immov- 
able picture of America is a prime 
hindrance to better 
among the democratic countries. 
Many a Frenchman is neutral be- 
cause he thinks that Russia and 
America are about on a level—and 


cooperation 
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THE HOME FRONT Bm 


By William E. Bohn 


Classless 
Capitalism 


he wants none of either of them. He 
doesn’t know what America is like 
and refuses to learn. 

This brings me to a little book by 
my friend, Frederick Martin Stern. 
It is called Capitalism in America 
(Rinehart, $2.00). Dr. Stern is well 
fitted to write about this subject. In 
Europe, he was an economist, a 
lawyer and a businessman. He knows 
European business and industry at 
first hand. When he says that Amer- 
ican business and industry are differ- 
ent, he knows what he is talking 
about. The book is a series of letters 
which were actually written to a 
French scientist who was on the 
verge of turning Communist. 


“One day last year,” the author 
writes in his introduction, “a 
Frenchwoman, the sister of a dear 
friend of mine, landed in New 
York for a month’s visit. She not 
only disclosed her own sympa- 
thies with the Communists, but 
told me that her brother, too, a 
leading scientist and one of the 
most intelligent and decent per- 
sons I have ever known, was now 
moving in the same direction. 

“This visitor, like many others 
I have encountered here, soon con- 
fessed that she found the facts of 
American life very different from 
her expectations. . . . I tried to 
explain to her that American cap- 
italism was superior both to the 
kind of capitalism she knew in 
Europe and to Soviet Communism. 
She returned to France with a set 
of ideas quite different from those 
she had held before her trip to 
America. Then, thinking over this 
experience, I decided to write a 
series of letters to her brother in 
Paris, to tell him what I myself 
had learned in America, to show 






him how this country appeared in 
my own, once-European eyes.” 


In the words of this man who came 
here as a refugee from Hitler, 
America is sending its answer to 
Europe, to the Bolsheviks and to Karl 
Marx. I find this reply enlightening. 
And I wish that every French, Ger- 
man and Italian journalist could read 
it. How much British Laborites are 
prepared to learn from it, I would 
not undertake to say. British trade- 
union men who came to this country 
during the operation of the Marshall 
Plan learned fast. They would be 
inclined to agree with Dr. Stern’s 
British Labor 


theorists are notable for their blind 


conclusions. But 


spots. 

The main point of the book is that 
European industry and business have 
been restricted by hangovers from 
the feudal class system. Common 
people don’t have a chance. Talents 
are not developed. Young people lack 
things much more important than the 
gadgets of a bountiful productive 
system. They lack inspiration and 
hope. 

In America, on the contrary, we 
laid down the idea of a classless so- 
ciety in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence long before the day of Karl 
Marx. And, despite all the halting 
and wandering, we have kept on our 
way toward its realization. Our ideal 
has not yet been achieved, There are 
some—especially Negroes—who do 
not have an even chance, even though 
progress has been rapid in recent 
years. But our society as a whole is 
on the make. Of the more than two 
million students in our colleges, many 
are the sons and daughters of work- 
ing people. They are on their way to 
make whatever contribution to our 
society their talents and their energy 
fit them for. This is a forward-moving 
civilization, with not many left out. 

Dr. Stern’s book was, of course, 
written for Europeans, not for Amer- 
icans. And yet, perhaps it can do us 
good, too. We—especially those of us 
who are forever exaggerating our 
evils—need the sharp insights of this 
European observer to cheer us up. 





By A. E. Jolis 


Victory or 


Submission ? 


Cold war is war, and the real question 


is how best to win it 





This is the fourth contribution to 
a New LeapeR symposium on 
the subject, “Liberation or Con- 
tainment?” The series was in. 
itiated by David J. Dallin in the 
September 29 issue, and continued 
by George M. Dimitrov and Charles 
Peyer. A. E. Jolis served with the 
OSS during World War II and with 
ECA in Europe in 1948-49, 





FTER FIVE YEARS of unimpeded 
* in Eastern Europe and 
China, the Communists _ selected 
Korea as the victim of their first act 
of open aggression, but were stopped 
by the prompt and energetic inter. 
vention of the United States. This 
decisive step by America galvanized 
Europe into organizing collective re. 
sistance to possible Soviet aggression 
on the Continent. It also aroused 
Americans to begin a profound re. 
examination of U.S. Far Easter 
policy. 

In startled disbelief, the American 
public asked itself: “How could the 
Korean disaster happen?” As the 
United Nations forces were driven 
back to the Pusan perimeter, Amer- 
icans demanded to know who was re. 
sponsible for this ignominious failure 
of Allied arms. The public was in- 
vited to look at the record, and, for 
a time, it seemed as though the anger 
and resentment at retreat and failure 
would harden into a cold attempt to 
hammer out a new policy. 

But as the tide of battle turned 
slowly in our favor, the Great Debate 
on the Far East showed signs of 
becoming confused. The issues were 
more complex than at first seemed 
to be the case. By the time the In- 
chon landings had put military vic- 
tory within our grasp, the debate 
was approaching its climax. Though 
it had grown fuzzier around the 
edges, and though the public wavered 
on such questions as whether or not 
the UN forces ought to cross the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel, Americans 
sensed that what was demanded of 
the U.S. at this moment was an his- 
toric decision—a decision that in 
effect would redefine the whole role 
of American leadership in_ the 
struggle against Soviet imperialism. 

The American people were pre- 
pared to accept such a decision, but 
its leadership faltered, with the 
result that confusion grew. By the 
time our forces reached the Yalu 
River, the Great Debate had deter- 
iorated into a bitter cacophony over 
President Truman’s firing of General 
MacArthur. Soon people were saying 
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that we were alone and our allies 
were refusing to follow us, and that 
furope was more important than 
Asia anyway. The final anti-climax 
came with the question: “Well, you 
didn’t want a general war, did you?” 

No, we didn’t. We still don’t. But 
ye must constantly remind ourselves 
that—certainly in terms of casualties 
—we are engaged in the third largest 
war in our history. And we need to 
remind ourselves, too, that, despite 
the billions we have spent on Mar- 
shall Aid, Mutual Security and Point 
Four, there is more anti-American- 
jm and neutralism in Europe today 
than ever before. The latter is 
especially significant. This writer re- 
calls that, during the early months 
of the Korean War, there was very 
litle neutralism in Europe. There 
was fear, yes—fear of world con- 
flict, But little neutralism. People took 
And 
people prayed for an American vic- 
tory. But now, two-and-a-half years 
after the Korean outbreak, neutralism 
is rampant. 

Why did the Great Debate fail 
to produce the clarity of thought and 
unity of purpose without which 
America cannot lead the forces of 


sides. There was hope, too. 


freedom to ultimate victory? 

Many factors explain this failure, 
not least of which is the necessity for 
the party in power, under our system 
of government, to defend and justify 
its policies and acts. If this were the 
chief factor, however, one might have 
expected the Presidential campaign 
‘0 provide the opportunity we all 
sought to air the record fully and to 
disclose the outlines of a new policy. 
But that did not happen. Eisenhower 
attacked the 


Eastern policy, suggested limiting 


Administration’s Far 


our Asian commitments by urging 
Asians to take up arms against 
Asians, and made a few hesitant ref- 
erences to the enslaved people behind 
the Iron Curtain, Stevenson defended 
the principles of containment, put his 
faith in Point Four, and accused the 
Republicans of alternately advocat- 
ing isolationism and risking war to 
free the satellite countries. Both can- 
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didates pledged themselves to seek 
peaceful solutions while simultane- 
ously professing undying opposition 
to Communism at home and abroad. 
While America’s third largest war 
interminably, neither 
Presidential candidate voiced hope of 
victory, still less of a counter-offen- 
sive on another front. An “honorable 
peace” was the goal they held out. 
Our greatest delusion is that we 
still think we have a choice between 
peace and war. When candidates for 
the highest office in the land offer us 
“solutions of peace,” either they have 
not understood one of the funda- 
mental questions of our time or they 
are fooling the electorate. For there 
is no real choice between war and 
peace—there is only victory or sub- 
mission, the ultimate Munich. 


PERMANENT WAR 


the nineteenth century, 
there was a clear distinction between 
war and peace, and there existed a 
great body of tradition and law ac- 
cording to which it could be de- 
termined whether a state of war or 
peace existed. In the twentieth cen- 


dragged on 


During 


tury, however, totalitarianism has in- 
troduced a revolutionary concept— 
the concept of permanent war—that 
has transformed the meaning of war 
and peace into something which the 
free world is still groping to under- 
stand and meet. 

Just as the world was ready to 
accept a Munich after it had been 
warned in Mein Kampf and by the 
reality of five years of Nazi govern- 
ment that “peace in our time” was a 
delusion, so now, fifteen years later, 
with an even greater mass of histor- 
ical evidence concerning Soviet de- 
signs at hand, there are serious 
students of Russian affairs who advo- 
cate “coexistence” and “contain- 
ment” as policies that will avoid war. 
But the only problem before the free 
world is not how to prevent war 
from breaking out between Soviet 
totalitarianism and the free world, 
but how to win the war that has been 
going on for years. 

Partial recognition of this reality 





is suggested by the distinction that 
is made between “cold” war and 
“hot” war. But the distinction is in- 
herently false, and dangerous, Cold 
war is regarded as less serious than 
hot war; cold war defeats, because 
they do not entail physical casualties 
and other tangible losses, are 
shrugged off as not decisive and as 
affecting only such indefinable things 
as prestige. It’s shooting war, so the 
reasoning goes, that really counts. 

But Stalin suffers from no such 
delusions. For him, a victory is a 
victory. He is engaged in only one 
kind of war, neither hot nor cold, but 
just war. The question of whether a 
given battle is to be “cold” or “hot” 
is a question of which are the best 
weapons to use, which is simply a 
tactical decision, the broad objective 
being always the same. 

The conquest of Czechoslovakia il- 
lustrates how costly a “cold” war 
defeat can be. Surely one of the 
easiest conquests of all time, it 
affected us as decisively as though 
our armies had been crushed on the 
battlefield, despite the fact that no 
conventional warfare took place. Yet 
most Americans and Europeans, who 
might nod assent to this conclusion, 
don’t really believe it. Similarly, al- 
though no one will seriously dispute 
that our “cold” war defeat in China 
has proved catastrophic, many still 
talk as though it cannot be compared, 
say, with the Korean War. Stalin con- 
tinues to strive for new bargain- 
counter victories in the Middle East 
and Asia, and stands a chance of 
winning some, without provoking a 
so-called shooting war. But we 
go on making foolish distinctions be- 
tween hot and cold war, and our poli- 
ticians go on promising us “peace” 
instead of victory. 

To be sure, there is a difference— 
one that we understand well. Hot war 
means’air raids, casualties, death and 
atom bombs. Cold war is, of course, 
far preferable: Fewer people get 
hurt. So we reason, and so reason 
millions of Western Europeans for 
whom even the cold war mustn’t be 
waged too seriously lest it generate 
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heat in the process. Thus, we have 
neutralism in Europe, and its mili- 
tary corollary, the Maginot mentality 
of our defensive NATO system (re- 
treat to the Rhine? to the Pyrenees? ) 
and the big sieve called contain- 
ment, 

Admittedly, the with 
which one fights a hot war are more 
horrible and more destructive than 


weapons 


those used in cold warfare, although 
victims of the various forms of MVD 
terror would question the distinction. 
The real point to remember, however, 
is that whatever weapons one uses, 
they are all used in the same war. 
It is therefore incumbent upon us, 
from the viewpoint of morality as 
well as self-interest, to wage war with 
whatever weapons will bring victory 
quickest and with the least destruc- 
tion. 

Cold war is preferable to hot. For 
this very reason, it must be won, the 
alternative being the thing we most 
dread: hot war. Hence, the objective 
of our foreign policy cannot be 
“peace,” but victory first. 

It will be possible to frame such a 
policy once we realize that, first, we 
are in a state of war and all our na- 
tional energies should be directed 
toward winning it, and, second, the 
enemy must be recognized for what 
he is and must be given no quarter. 
If we can only understand that we 
are in a life-and-death struggle— 
that this is war in every sense of the 
word—then we shall clearly discern 
what is to be done. Our overriding 
problem will then be how to win the 
war—how to inflict defeat after de- 
feat upon the enemy until he is fin- 
ished, and how to do so at least cost 
to ourselves and our friends. All of 
this means waging cold war globally 
and offensively. It also means that we 
must have at our disposal the means 
of winning a hot war, if it should 
come. Stalin’s bloodless victories have 
usually been won in areas living un- 
der the shadow of the Soviet Army. 
Hence, mobilization and preparedness 
should be pushed to the limit of our 
capacity, as rapidly as 


possible. 


Civilian demands for iceboxes and 


television sets should not be per- 
mitted to retard our effort. Mobil- 
ization, in itself, is an arm of cold 
warfare. 

The real question facing the free 
world, it is clear, is not “contain- 
ment or liberation?” but “victory 
or submission?” 

Had we made the change in our 
thinking that has been suggested 
above, it is unlikely that we would 
have suffered such defeats as the one 
over the Korean POWs. Imagine 
what the Communists would have 
done had 170,000 UN troops fallen 
into their hands and declared they 
would resist forcible repatriation. The 
Communists would have made such 
great capital of the event that, in the 
end, we would have appeared before 
the world as terrible ogres whose way 
of life is repugnant even to war pris- 
oners. But it is the other way 
around: It is the Chinese and North 
Koreans in our hands who would re- 
sist repatriation. Here we possess 
one of the greatest propaganda as- 
sets conceivable—yet what have we 
done with it? Incredible as it sounds, 
we have allowed the tables to be 
turned on us. We have allowed the 
Communists to run amok on Koje 
Island and make us look like cruel 
slavemasters or, perhaps worse, 
idiots. The tens of thousands of anti- 
Communist POWs are forgotten, and 
world attention is focused on a hand- 
diehards about 
whom people can say, in admiration, 
“Yes, they’re Communists—but how 
courageous!” 

Have we explained to the world the 
overwhelming significance of the re- 
fusal of numbers of Red 
Chinese and North Korean soldiers to 
be repatriated? Again—just think of 
how Stalin would have handled this. 
Have we told the world, over and 
over again, how anti-Communist pris- 
soners on Koje were beaten, tortured 
and murdered by Stalin’s bully boys? 


ful of Communist 


large 


This writer has encountered young 
French intellectuals, anti-Communist 
and pro-American in spirit (there 
aren't many!), who were totally 
ignorant of such facts. They knew 


only of the “heroism” and “martyr. 
dom” of the Koje POWs shot by the 
Americans—and they were dismayed, 

Have we sent delegations of South 
Koreans—wounded veterans, decor. 
ated heroes, courageous civilians—to 
travel the length and breadth of 
Europe and Asia to describe their 
struggle for freedom? The people of 
the free world know very little about 
the Korean War and why it is being 
fought, and that is why they want to 
get out of it. But Stalin marches his 
North Koreans through the streets of 
East Berlin—and all Europe knows 
about that. 

Do the people of India know why 
humble men and women from East. 
ern Europe flee their homelands, 


risk life and limb crossing the Iron 
Curtain rather than continue living 
under the “people’s democracies”? 

The hell of the Soviet slave-labor 
system can never be repeated too 
loudly or too often. If the Big Lie 
flourishes on repetition, how much 
more the Big Truth! 

The creation of Free Legions of 
Poles, Hungarians, Czechs, yes and 
Russians, thousands 
strong, would be worth many times 
the equivalent number of U.S. troops 
in terms of their psychological im- 
pact. Why don’t we organize them? 

Neutralism is born out of fear of 
war. But when the Europeans thought 
war was actually upon them, as they 
did during the first stages of the 
Korean hostilities, nothing dissipated 
their neutralism more effectively than 
the evidence of America’s strength, 
America’s determination, and Amer- 
ica’s leadership. Until and unless we 
can persuade the free world that we 
have the intelligence to work out 4 
strategy of victory, and the will to 
pursue that strategy to its ultimate 
conclusion, neutralism will thrive. 
The time has come for the American 
people to make the historic decision 
they evaded during the Great De 
bate: to rally free men for victory 
in the greatest war mankind has yet 
faced. Let us win it before it em 
gulfs us. 
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By Richard Lowenthal 


EAST GERMAN REARMAMENT 
WORRIES SOVIET SATELLITES 


‘People's Police’ will be 
‘People’s Army’ soon, and 


Czechs, Poles are fearful 


BERLIN 

Ast GERMAN rearmament has 
been almost as much of a problem 
for the Soviet bloc as West German 
rearmament has been for the Atlantic 
community. satellite 


Communist leaders nor Russians who 


True, neither 
distrust any German army command- 
ed by German generals, irrespective 
of political coloring, dare openly 
voice their qualms, for fear of being 
accused of “nationalist deviations” — 
as has happened to Communist lead- 
ers André Marty and Charles Tillon 
in France. But there is ample evi- 
dence that a silent and bitter struggle 
is nevertheless going on inside the 
Eastern camp—just as in the West— 
on what German forces are needed, 
the equipment to be granted to them, 
and the degree of control required 
over them. 

The principle that there will be an 
East German “People’s Army” linked 
to Russia and the neighboring satel- 
lites by mutual-assistance pacts has 
been accepted for some time. But 
latest indications are that the Soviets, 
while going ahead with the plan for 
the organization of this army and 
with the propaganda campaign to 
tam it down the throats of the other 
satellites, have agreed to slow down 
the pace of building it and increase 
their own control over it. 

That decision, apart from pleasing 
the Poles and Czechs, may also be 
intended to encourage those elements 
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ZAISSER: POLICE FORCE DWINDLES 


in the West who pursue similar aims 
with regard to West German rearma- 
ment. That is, it may be a hint that 
a “balancing” of West German 
against East German forces, as first 
mentioned in Stalin’s interview with 
the Italian pro-Communist, Pietro 
Nenni, could be arranged with the 
Kremlin. As both human and indus- 
trial potential in West Germany out- 
weigh that of the East Zone, such a 
balancing would be an excellent bar- 
gain for the Communists. 

The present succession of East 
European state visits to East Berlin 
is part of the political preparations 
for these mutual-assistance pacts. Fol- 
lowing the visits by Soviet President 
Shvernik, Polish Premier Cyrankie- 
wicz and Czech Deputy Premier Fier- 
linger on the anniversary of the 
founding of the East German Repub- 
Matyas 
Rakosi has now come to Berlin. As 


lic, Hungarian Premier 


on the previous occasions, the list of 
those present at the official reception 
prominently featured the heads of 
all armed services of the “German 
Democratic Republic,” so as to leave 
no doubt about the principal subject 
of the talks which took place during 
these visits. These include details of 
future liaison arrangements—it is 
known, for instance, that the Poles 
have already selected their future 
military attaché in Berlin. 

Inside the satellite states them- 
selves, a big propaganda campaign is 
now in progress to convince the Com- 
munist parties, if not the people, that 
East Germany has now become as 
reliable and peace-loving a “people’s 
republic” as any other. At demonstra- 
tions, the slogan “Long Live Stalin, 
Gottwald and Pieck” (Wilhelm Pieck, 
East German President) is 
shouted in the streets of Prague; and 
the same text, with the name of 
Polish President Bierut, instead of 
Gottwald, sandwiched between Stalin 
and Pieck, is shouted in Warsaw. 


POLES, CZECHS WARY 


The Poles are even getting Wil- 
helm Pieck Schools and are taught to 
salute the German flag, always with 
the consolation that the new East 
Germany is sworn to respect the 
Oder-Neisse postwar frontier between 
Germany and Poland for all time. 
Nevertheless, the new East German 
both 


neighboring countries. German Com- 


now 


ally remains unpopular in 
munist Youths, shouting slogans of 
friendship across the narrow Neisse 
river, still frequently receive insults 
as an answer from their Polish “com- 
rades,” while the Czech public seems 
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convinced that many of their eco- 
nomic troubles are due to preferential 
treatment of Germany by Moscow. 
The Czechs have even coined a word 
to indicate the belief that they suffer 
from electricity cuts because their 
current is being “Piecked away”—a 
pun which might best be rendered in 
English by saying that it is, in their 
opinion, “a case of Pieck consump- 
tion.” 

In Russia itself, though Shvernik’s 
visit to Berlin and Pieck’s speech at 
the recent Moscow party congress 
were important preparatory steps, the 
chief propaganda effort has just 
gotten under way. On November 7, 
the anniversary of the Bolshevik 
coup d’état, the annual “month of 
Soviet-German friendship” started— 
to be celebrated not only in Germany 
but in the Soviet Union. For a 
whole month, the Russian people will 
be told continuously at meetings, in 
the press and on the radio that a 
new, peace-loving Germany has 
emerged under Russian occupation, 
and that, in the words of Stalin him- 
self, its the Soviet 


Union will be the strongest guarantee 


alliance with 


against another European war. 


PACTS DUE SOON 


The Soviet timetable called for the 
formal proclamation of the East Ger- 
man “People’s Army” and of the 
mutual-assistance pact at the end of 
that “friendship” month, early in De. 
cember. By then, the Kremlin 
reckons, ratification of the Western 
integration treaties by the West Ger- 
man Bundestag will have given the 
necessary pretext to justify their 
move as a “defense measure.” The 
current delay at Bonn may, however, 
set the Soviets back a few months. 

Meanwhile, organization of the 
future East German War Ministry 
has been more or less completed. The 
latest official announcements from 
East Berlin confirm that the police 
and frontier police have been trans- 
ferred away from the Ministry of the 
Interior to Wilhelm Zaisser’s Min- 
istry of State Security, and that the 
so-called Ministry of the Interior is 


10 


now exclusively concerned with 
military matters. Next to the Minister 
of the Interior, Communist Willy 
Stoph, and his official “First Deputy,” 
ex-Wehrmacht General 
Mueller, there are now five addition- 
al “Deputy Ministers,” all veteran 
Communists, and all holding the rank 
of Lieutenant-General. They are the 
heads respectively of the three armed 
services, Heinz Hoffman (Army), 
Waldemar Verner (Navy) and Heinz 
Kessler (Air Force) ; the head of the 
Corps of Political Commissars, 
Rudolf Doelling, and the head of the 
armament office, Bernd Weinberger. 
Hoffman has also been appointed 


head of the newly-created “Military 
Section” of the Socialist Unity (Com- 
munist) party central committee. 
From this list, it is clear that such 
people as Hoffman will not be active 
troop commanders, but will form a 
kind of joint chiefs of staff under 
Mueller as military coordinator. The 
actual leadership of the units is still 
largely in the hands of former Wehr- 
macht like Major-General 
Hermann Rentsch, now appointed to 
the command of the “Northern 
Group”—the first fully-equipped 
corps of the new army. But even 
though these people have been trained 


officers 


Vincenz 


EAST GERMAN ‘NAVAL POLICE’: THEIR UNIFORMS ARE LIKE THE NAZI NAVY'S 


and trained again by the Russians 
(Rentsch was in Moscow’s National 
Free Germany Committee during the 
war and went through a refresher 
course in Russia in 1950-51), there 
is evidence that the Russians do not 
fully trust them. 

The latest reports indicate that the 
“Northern Group,” of 47,000 men, 
is organized into three large divi- 
sions, created by throwing together 
the 24 integrated “Bereitschajten” 
(mobile detachments) which had or. 
iginally been intended as expanding 
cadres for one future division each. 
In other words, the plans for rapid 
expansion have been 


temporarily 





aa 


abandoned, apparently owing to the 
growing evidence of the unreliability 
of the unwilling recruits pressed in- 
to service since last May. 

The reports also indicate an enor- 
mous increase in the number of 
Soviet officers serving with the new 
force; there are now 350 per divi 
sion, or enough to control every Ger- 
man officer right down to the platoon 
commanders. That ratio is both 4 
measure of the importance attached 
to the new German “People’s Army” 
by the Russians in the long run, and 
of the distrust still felt toward its 
cadres for the time being. 
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By Mitchell Ramsay 


‘SPY’ DRAMA 
AT PRAGUE 


The men who created the Czech terror state 







—Wide World 
SLANSKY: ‘I SHIELDED ZIONISM’ 


are now being tried for their lives by its present rulers 


“PRESIDING JuDCE: Accused 
Slansky, step before the micro- 
phone. Are you guilty of the four 
described criminal acts? 

“SLANSKY: Yes. 

“PRESIDING Jupce: The first 
crime is espionage. 

“SLANSKY: Yes. 

“PRESIDING JupGE: High trea- 
son. 

“SLANSKY: Yes. 

“PRESIDING JuDGE: Sabotage. 

“SLANSKY: Yes. 

“PRESIDING JUDGE: 
treason. 

“SLANSKY: Yes. 

“PRESIDING JupcE: Will you 
please tell us in what respect you 
admit your guilt?” 


Military 


ND sO it began, on Thursday, 

November 20, at 12:15 in the 
afternoon in Prague’s Pankrac Pris- 
on—the long-awaited scapegoat trial 
of Rudolf Slansky, Vladimir Cle- 
mentis, and twelve other alleged ac- 
complices. The morning session of 
the trial heard a reading of the full 
charges against the accused. The in- 
MircHei Ramsay is the pseudonym 
of a veteran observer of Central Euro- 
pean affairs. For further comment on 
the trial at Prague, see page 30. 
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dictment ran to more than 14,000 
words. 

When Slansky rose before the 
afternoon sessions of the five-man 
court, the stage was already set. The 
former Secretary-General of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party got 
up slowly from his chair and, in a 
dull, halting voice, recited his con- 
fessional before his one-time com- 
rades-in-arms. 


SAME SCRIPT 


The Moscow Trials had set the 
style of the performance almost two 
decades ago. Last Thursday found it 
virtually unchanged. In the postwar 
years, the tragi-comedy was faithfully 
repeated in the show trials of other 
Communist leaders marked for liqui- 
dation—Rajk in Hungary and Kostov 
in Bulgaria. The play was also per- 
formed in the trials of Communism’s 
victims—Mindszenty, Vogeler, Oatis, 
and nameless thousands. 

The Prague regime did not actually 
broadcast the proceedings of the trial. 
It took no chances on a sudden re- 
pudiation even at this late stage. In- 
stead, it recorded Slansky’s testimony 
and aired his voice in the evening. 


Western monitors reported that 
Prague radio’s normal schedule was 
thrown out the window. 

For an uninterrupted three hours 
and forty-five minutes, Slansky an- 
swered all questions in a voice that 
was flat, colorless and untinged with 
emotion. As he admitted to each new 
fantasy created by the regime, the 
eerie, dreamlike atmosphere of his 
“confession” took on new intensity. 

After a year under torture in pris- 
son, Slansky had no will left to de- 
fend himself against charges of pass- 
ing military secrets, favoring the 
West, and committing one murder 
and plotting a second. The sound of 
his voice gave the gray picture of a 
man tired and hopeless, a man who 
had heard so often the very tale he 
was now reciting, a man who had 
no exit. 

Slansky usually did not even have 
to think after a question was put to 
him. 
prosecutor stopped talking, quickly 
speaking three or four sentences, but 
often making his last remarks slowly 
and with a great deal of effort. Such 
was the case, for example, in his ad- 
of favoring “nationalist, 
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bourgeois Zionist organizations” — 
the first time in a Communist show 
trial that the need for scapegoats 
gave the regime, as it did for the 
Nazis, an excuse for openly whip- 
ping up anti-Semitism. 

“I deliberately shielded the 
Zionist organizations,” Slansky 
said, “by abusing the campaign 
against so-called anti-Semitism. 
By proposing that a big campaign 
be waged against anti-Semitism, 
by magnifying the danger of anti- 
Semitism, and by proposing var- 
ious measures against anti-Semit- 
ism—such as the writing of 
articles, the holding of lectures, 
and so forth—I criminally pre- 
vented the waging of a campaign 
against Zionism and the revelation 
of the hostile character of Zionist 
ideology, and the unmasking of 
the hostile activity of Zionists and 
Zionist organizations.” 


At other times, it seemed that 
Slansky forgot his cues. The prose- 
cutor then reminded him of testi- 
mony he had given in earlier interro- 
gations. Slansky would say he did not 
remember, but would then go on to 
give the “correct” answer. 

For instance, after a lengthy and 
detailed account of how he “cooper- 
ated with unreliable elements” in 
Slovakia in 1944, the prosecutor re- 
minded him: “You have not yet men- 
tioned another very serious crime 
you committed at the time.” 

“I have already said I committed 
a grave crime in connection with the 
death of Jan Sverma.” 

“But whom did Sverma represent 
in Slovakia and what were your re- 
lations with him?” 

Slansky then delivered a eulogy to 





Here are the names and former positions in the Communist hierarchy 


held by the fourteen accused: 


1. Rudolf Slansky—Secretary-General of the Communist party and a Vice- 


inform. 





fense. 


CLEMENTIS 


Premier of the regime. 

2. Viadimir Clementis—Foreign Minister. 

3. Bedrich Geminder—head of the party’s foreign- 
affairs committee, Czechoslovak delegate to the Com- 


4. Ludvik Frejka—head of the economic department 
of President Gottwald’s Chancellery. 

5. Josef Frank—Deputy 
Communist party. 

6. General Bedrich Reicin—Deputy Minister of De- 


Secretary-General of the 


7. Karel Svab—Deputy Minister of National Security. 


8. Artur London—Deputy Foreign Minister. 

9. Vavro Hadju—Deputy Foreign Minister. 

10. Evzen Loebl—Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade. 

11. Rudolf Margolius—Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade. 

12. Otto FischI—Deputy Finance Minister, Ambassador to East Germany. 
13. Otto Sling—Secretary-General of the Communist party in the key 


Moravian city of Brno. 


14. André Simone—an editor of Rude Pravo, official organ of the Czecho- 


slovak Communist party. 


Reports reaching the West as long ago as last March said that Slansky and 
a score of other top-ranking purged Communists had been taken to Moscow. 
There, the dispatches said, the group was forced to confess to every crime 
in the Communist book in preparation for their mass prosecution. 

Slansky, fifty-one years old, has been a member of the Communist party 
since 1921 and a member of the ruling clique since 1929. When the war 
broke out in 1939, he cu to Moscow along with Klement Gottwald, now 
President of Czechoslovakia. In 1947, Slansky was one of the picked delegates 
to the founding meeting of the Cominform in Poland. His arrest by the 
Prague regime was announced on November 27, 1951—just one week short 
of a year before he was ultimately put on trial. On the day of his arrest, 
the New York Times commented editorially that “Rudolf Slansky rose to 
power by helping to enslave Czechoslovakia. Today he is in the toils of the 
monster he helped to create.’ —M.R. 





Sverma, a close associate of party 

chairman Gottwald, and again re. 

sponded to the prosecutor’s prompt. 

ing to “describe Sverma’s death.” 
Slansky complied: 


“During a march in a snow. 
storm, I failed to make arrange. 
ments to help Sverma. He was of 
a physically weak constitution and 
had to walk slowly. This was also 
due to the fact that his boots 
were too small. Sverma fell be. 
hind and I did not arrange for 
assistance to him. I feel, therefore, 
that I am responsible for Sverma’s 
death and I admit this responsi- 
bility.” 

The only emotional break in the 
proceedings came when the prose- 
cutor asked Slansky if he ever was 
a member of the Communist party. 
A low murmur. in the audience pre- 
ceded his slow reply: “No, I was dis- 
guised as a Communist, but was al- 
ways a Trotskyite. In October 1925, 
I marched in a parade shouting 
‘Long Live Trotsky.’ ” 

The recording of Slansky’s “con- 
fession” ended suddenly late in the 
evening, when Presiding Judge 
Jaroslav Novak asked: “Did you con- 
spire to become Czechoslovakia’: 
Tito?” Novak repeated his question 
twice before he received a reluctant 
“Yes.” The prisoner’s voice began 
to fail noticeably. The transcription 
ended abruptly. 

No sooner had the testimony come 
to an end than Radio Prague an- 
nounced that workers were already 
demanding the extreme penalty. In 
Czechoslovakia, this means death by 
hanging. And the next day, Rude 
Pravo, official organ of the Commu: 
nist party, promised’that the sentence 
would be “hard, but' just.” Ironically 
enough, Slansky himself once was 
the hard-hitting, all-powerful editor 
of Rude Pravo. 

In just a short while—it really 
doesn’t matter when—Slansky will 
die at the hands of his brothers. The 
circle will have been completed. The 
dog will have eaten the dog. And. 
as with Koestler’s Rubashov, Rudolf 
Slansky will be carried off “on 4 
shrug of eternity.” 
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MONNET AND SCHUMAN: MUCH MORE THAN BLUEPRINT 


LUXEMBOURG 

HE SCHUMAN PLAN—the European Community for 
Coal and Steel—is much more than a blueprint now. 

It has become a going concern. Three main bodies of the 
Community have started work in the last two months— 
the High Authority, the Assembly and the Council of 
Ministers. The Court of Justice is awaiting the appoint- 
ment of two German judges in order to start, and the 
Consultative Committee is expected to begin work soon. 

At this stage, however, the main tasks are being per- 
formed by the High Authority, the executive power of 
the Community, headed by the energetic Jean Monnet of 
France as President. The essential duty of the High 
Authority is the establishment of a single market, in 
order to bring about (in the language of the treaty) 
“economic expansion, development of employment and 
improvement in the standard of living in the member- 
states.” Its program calls for eliminating customs within 
the common market, outlawing restrictive and discrim- 
inatory practices, abolishing double prices, revising 
freight tariffs, and so on. 

The High Authority consists of nine members—two 
French, two German, two Belgian, with one each from 
Italy, Holland and Luxembourg. Once appointed, these 
become completely independent of their national govern- 
ments and are responsible as a group to the Assembly, 


RENATO GroRrDANO, a pupil of the late Benedetto Croce, 
contributes to 11 Mondo and other European journals. 
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By Renato Giordano 





Schuman Plan 


Under Way 






High Authority, under Jean Monnet, is 


already preparing basic changes 





which can compel their resignation by a two-thirds vote. 

The High Authority is requested in the treaty to seek 
the advice of the Council of Ministers, appointed by the 
six member-states, which can be binding advice. West 
German Chancellor Adenauer defined the Council’s func- 
tion as similar to that of the upper house in a parliament- 
ary system. In other cases, the High Authority is asked 
to turn for advice to the Consultative Committee, a tech- 
nical body of industrialists, traders and workmen, rang- 
ing from 30 to 51 members, all of them appointed by the 
Council of Ministers. Finally, there is the Court of the 
Community, which can call upon the High Authority to 
answer charges by the individual member-states, by the 
Council, or by private groups. 


HEADQUARTERS REVEAL CONTRAST 


After long and sharp bickering, Luxembourg was 
chosen as the best place for the High Authority to reside. 
A town of less than 100,000 inhabitants, the capital of 
a state of 300,000, it nonetheless produces more than 3.5 
million tons of steel a year. One inevitably compares 
the aroma of the old Europe, evoked by the mere pres- 
ence of the Grand Duchess, to the un-spiritual, mechan- 
ized reality of today, based on local steel and, now, on 
the concentrated management of all West European steel. 

At the present time, the work of the High Authority 
is preparatory work. Monnet and his colleagues are pre- 
paring a report for the January 10 meeting of the 
Assembly, a report which will deal with today’s produc- 
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tion and demand, the actions taken thus far by the High 
Authority to establish a single market, the actions needed 
to finally establish that market (by mid-January, it is 
hoped), and the developments and trends stemming from 
the creation of the market. 

Since the end of October, Monnet has invited to Lux- 
embourg the outstanding industrialists, trade-union lead- 
ers, managers and bureaucrats of the member nations 
and has formed regular committees (the so-called “ex- 
ternal committees”) to obtain all the information and 
expert counsel required. Although these committees have 
no binding power, the Authority is trying through this 
approach to overcome the danger of being left in a sort 
of “splendid isolation” and to weld the private interests 
into close cooperation with the directing body. 

As a matter of fact, one of the main objections to the 
Schuman Plan treaty was that it endows the High 
Authority with arbitrary powers. The American reader 
need only recall what Clarence B, Randall wrote about 
a year ago in the Aflantic: 


“The European industrialists fear a vast new bu- 
reaucracy having authority that transcends national 
boundaries and which is self-executing; that draws its 
powers from general language capable of broad inter- 
pretation; and one that possesses sufficient authority 
and working tools to bring to knee any recalcitrant pro- 
ducer who during the fifty years for which this com- 
mitment is to last may dare to challenge a directive. 


Now, whatever the intrinsic truth of such a statement, 
it is a fact that the High Authority, by its method of 
consultations, is trying to dispel this very fear of a body 
with arbitrary powers acting arbitrarily and in a 
vacuum. The report of the Authority, says Monnet, will 
not be brought to the Assembly “as an abstract and ad- 
ministrative picture, but really as a synthesis brought 
about by the effort of all those in the Community who 
make a contribution to production.” 


REVOLUTIONARY IMPLICATIONS 


It is too early to assess the Authority’s achievements 
thus far. But one certainly must point out the new body’s 
revolutionary meaning for European life. Speaking to a 
France-Soir writer the other day, Monnet declared: 


“The High Authority is not a committee of experts, 
it is the first European executive body. . . . Indeed, 
the High Authority is the European Government for 
Coal and Steel. . . . The pooling of steel and coal is 
certainly going to imply the pooling of all other goods 
and energies. . . . This is not a ‘little Europe,’ it is the 
beginning of Europe.” 


In other words, it is distinctly more than a “manager- 
ial revolution”; its operations are run by highly political- 
minded men. There is no doubt that Jean Monnet and 


his colleagues are conscious of the far-reaching political 
implications of the coal-steel pool. 
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The men working in Luxembourg today are far from 
the usual type of bureaucrat or career diplomat. They 
come from Government, journalism and business, and are 
unusually well-traveled; very few of them have spent 
their careers behind a desk at a Paris or Rome Ministry. 
In addition, the number of people working directly for 
the Authority is limited—there is no vast bureaucracy. 
Indeed, the treaty makes it plain that the High Authority 
is not to directly run the economies of the six countries, 
but will limit itself to a sort of “police power.” In both 
of these and in other respects, one feels that the early 
New Deal ventures like TVA have been a model. 

It should be clearly noted, however, that not everything 
is going smoothly. There are still major obstacles ahead, 
chiefly in the political realm. One should note especially 
the conflict between France and Germany over the Saar, 
the recent “isolationist” speeches of Daladier and Her- 
riot, the rising opposition in France to Foreign Minister 
Schuman, the continuing threats of the German Social 
Democrats to leave the Community if and when they take 
power. All these are ominous signs, and the men in 
Luxembourg know it. What Monnet and his colleagues 
are trying to do is to concentrate on their own job and 
create a functioning economic unity despite the bickering 
in Paris and Bonn. If that bickering subsides, and some 
sort of federative political unity does emerge, all well and 
good. But if Franco-German friction continues, without 
approaching the stage of hopeless breakdown, perhaps 
Monnet and his colleagues can present the diplomats with 
the fait accompli of economic union while they are still 
quarreling along old-fashioned nationalist lines. 

Three factors justify this possibility: (1) the bold and 
relentless support of the United States; (2) the innate 
logic of the steel market, which drives competitive forces 
to consolidate, even within the free-tradish atmosphere 
of a single market; and (3) the unswerving will and 
dominant personality of Monnet himself. In the long run, 
this last factor may make or break the Authority. For the 
letter of the Schuman treaty is vague, and the Authority 
could very well become the type of monstrous bureauc- 
racy feared by Clarence Randall, or a new type of cartel. 
But if it is run by the men like Monnet who have con- 
ceived it and brought it into being, it will be a “trust- 
buster” aimed at increasing both production and the 
standard of living, and at accelerating the political fed- 
eration of Europe. Without these men and their zeal to 
do the job right, one might seriously expect to see the 
whole place overrun by mere technical experts and open 
representatives of selfish sectional interests. 

In fact, there are some of these around right now. 
But the spirit of the Schuman Plan was conveyed quite 
well by Monnet, who rebuked one of them the other day 
by quoting the old English aphorism: “A specialist is 4 
man who always understands more and more about less 
and less, until he gets to the point where he understands 
everything about nothing.” 
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OR THE LAST half year, the prin- 
F ic of voluntary repatriation of 
Korean and Chinese war prisoners 
has been officially recognized by 
President Truman, General Eisen- 
hower, Prime Minister Churchill and 
many other free-world spokesmen. 
The UN negotiators at Panmunjom 
have insisted on it throughout the 
and 
public opinion has supported them 


truce negotiations American 
unanimously. Both major parties en- 
dorsed voluntary repatriation during 
the campaign. 

True, UN negotiators have pro- 
posed alternate procedures by which 
the desires of each prisoner could be 
ascertained under the supervision of 
neutrals and representatives of both 
sides. But the principle remained: 
The prisoners’ decisions must be 
free, with those wishing repatriation 
free to go home and those wishing 


The 


UN had a clear moral case: Men who 


freedom released to freedom. 


surrender trusting our promises can- 
not be delivered to hangmen. 

This position is now threatened 
by a so-called compromise resolution 
presented to the UN by India. In its 
present form,* the Indian resolution 
is a subtle subterfuge pointing to 
capitulation and betrayal. It allows 
the UN to “save face” by including 
a declaration that force “shall not be 
used against prisoners of war to pre- 
vent or effect their return to their 
homelands.” But the emptiness of this 
declaration is clear. 

First of all, another paragraph 

+] > 
states that “the release and repatri- 
* This article was written before the Anglo-Amer 
lean split on the plan and ensuing British modifi- 
faiions; the modifications, according to the author, 
do not fundamentally alter the character of the 

Plan. Nor does Vishinsky’s rejection of it, which 

Proves only that Stalin won't even allow the 

Allies to save face: Vishinsky’s address asked 

unconditional surrender, Says Mr. Meyer: “Either 


this is a maneuver aimed at making the resolution 
absolutely foolproof from the Soviet point of 
view, or else it means that the Communists do not 


want a truce under any conditions.*’—Epb. 
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ation” (rather than “release or re- 
patriation”) shall be “effected in ac- 
cordance with the Geneva Convention 
of August 12, 1949.” This convention 
was never signed, ratified or honored 
by North Korea or Communist 
China. Nor has its letter, till now, 
been binding on the United States. 
The Communists maintain that the 
text of the Convention 
patriation of all prisoners, a view we 
don’t share. If the U.S. were to ac- 
cept the Indian proposal, its juridical 
position on the Convention would be 
irrevocably undermined. 

Moreover, since the Indian resolu- 
tion’s paragraph about the Geneva 
Convention flagrantly contradicts its 
shouldn’t be 


used, a controversy on interpretation 


means re- 


statement that force 
is inevitable. 

And who will decide such a con- 
A “neutral” commission, 
two real neutrals, 
Sweden and Switzerland, plus two of 
Stalin’s satellites, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. If the commission does not 


troversy ? 


consisting of 


agree, it is supposed to choose a 
“middle-of-the-road” umpire. Middle 
of what road—between neutrality and 
fanatic Communism? The chances 
are that the umpire would be some- 
one very much like the authors of the 
resolution, if not the Indians them- 
selves. 

There is little question as to what 
would happen then. Confronted with 
apprehensions about the fate of 
Chinese prisoners when forced to go 
back, the Indian resolution’s support- 
ers, according to the New York 
Times on November 18, “asked 
whether it was worth while con- 
tinuing the war ... for such a small 
number of Chinese prisoners.” And 
in a speech, Indian delegate Krishna 
Menon “took cognizance of the Com- 
munist stand that if there were any 





By Peter Meyer 


India's Korean Proposal 


It is a subtle ruse aimed at appeasing Reds, betraying POWs 


prisoners who did not want to go 
back, they must be espionage agents 
or obstructionists.” One can well 
imagine the fate of the prisoners if 
it were left to Mr. Menon. 

This isn’t all. Even if the com- 
mission opposed forced repatriation, 
the prisoners would, for weeks and 
months, remain with their Commu- 
nist colleagues in an unprotected de- 
militarized zone. Even in Koje stock- 
ades under U.S. guns, the Commu- 
nists could torture and 
murder anti-Communist 


terrorize, 
prisoners. 
Imagine what could happen in terri- 
tories protected by a few well-mean- 
ing Swiss and Swedes plus the “neu- 
tral” Czech and Polish GPU men! 

And what of those few heroic pris- 
oners who could successfully resist 
Red repatriation commissions, “neu- 
tral” Czech and Polish secret police, 
and Communist prisoners’ kangaroo 
courts? The only hope offered them 
by the Indian resolution is perma- 
nent captivity, while the question of 
their fate was referred to the politi- 
cal conference which is supposed to 
settle all Asian problems. Such a 
conference could not decide on the 
prisoners’ release without Communist 
consent. Besides, if the Korean armis- 
tice negotiations (17 months thus 
far) and Austrian treaty negotiations 
(five years) are a standard, a politi- 
cal conference on Asian problems 
could last a decade. All this time, the 
prisoners would remain captive. 

This is the real content of the In- 
dian resolution, a shameless swindle 
if there ever was one. Its acceptance 
would be a betrayal of the prisoners, 
a senseless capitulation, and a moral 
defeat of disastrous proportions. 





During December, David J. Dallin’s 
column will not appear. Mr. Dallin 
is busy completing his new book. 
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HE SOVIET 
ARMY 


By J. M. Mackintosh 


Its strength is military, its weakness 


political, says a British expert 


T HERE CAN be no doubt that, of 
all the instruments of policy at 
the disposal of the Soviet Government 
at the present time, the Army is the 
most imposing and formidable. Its 
impressive size, and its victories 
over the German Army during the 
Second World War, encourage the 
Soviet Government in its present 
uncompromising attitude and enable 
it to maintain its hold over the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. The Soviet 
leaders believe in force, and, as the 


speeches at the recent Nineteenth 


J. M. Mackintosn, British liaison 
officer with Soviet headquarters in 
the Balkans from 1944 to 1946, was 
a member of the Allied Control Com- 
mission for Rumania and Bulgaria. 
This report is reprinted from the 
British monthly Twentieth Century. 
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Party Congress showed. they intend 
to give their armed forces excep- 
tional priority in the years that lie 
ahead. 

But the Soviet Army is more than 
just an exceptionally large and pow- 
erful national defense force. It has 
a dual character which is the key to 
its own strength and weakness. De- 
fense of the Soviet Union is only one 
of its roles in the eyes of the Gov- 
ernment. Its victories are also in- 
tended to further the political aims 
of the ruling party. It has been the 
constant fear of the Soviet leaders 
that the Army might come to ques- 
tion the identification of party and 
state. On the one great occasion when 
the party leaders persuaded them- 
selves that the military chiefs had 
indeed begun to do so—in the years 
1937-38—they reacted with such vio- 


lence that the purge resulted in the 
destruction of the entire Army High 
Command and some 15,000 officers, 
It is only when we remember that 
the Soviet leadership insists on Army 
loyalty to the party first and to the 
homeland second that we can under- 
stand the Soviet Army and the non- 
military factors which influence it. 
The Russian soldier is first-class 
military material—physically tough, 
used to a hard life and ignorant of 
many of the comforts to which West- 
ern nations are accustomed. Mili- 
tary discipline is Prussian in type. 
Saluting even non-commissioned of- 
ficers is strictly enforced, and a 
single case of omission may mean 
five days’ close arrest. Absence with- 
out leave may be counted automati- 
cally as desertion, punishable by 
many years’ forced labor. Military 
terminology 
presence of an officer is rigidly laid 


for a soldier in the 


down and adhered to. 

Under the military code laid down 
in 1940, a soldier has no redress 
against an officer and no channels 
for an appeal against an order or a 
sentence. On 
Germany and Austria, Soviet troops 
are confined to barracks perma- 
nently after duty hours, and cuntact 
with the local population is abso- 
lutely forbidden. Army discipline, 
in fact, can be summed up in this 


occupation duty in 


way: An officer has unlimited power 
over those under his command, and 
in extreme cases, even in peacetime, 
insubordination is punishable by exe- 
cution on the spot. 

As a fighting force, the contempo- 
rary Soviet Army has the advantages 
of battle experience, self-confidence 
drawn from a long succession of 
victories, and experienced war lead- 
ers. The High Command is under 
the direction of the War Minister, 
Marshal Vasilievsky, who 
during the war as Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff and Commander of the 
Front, or Army Group, which cap- 
tured Koenigsberg in East Prussia. 
He has a number of Deputies—in- 
cluding, it is believed, the most 
famous of Soviet officers, Marshal 


served 
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Zhukov—and he directs the Army 
through four main organs: the Gen- 
eral Staff under General Shtemenko, 
the Command of the Land Forces 
under Marshal Koniev, the Rear and 
Supply Services under General Khru- 
liov, and the Political Administration 
under General Shikin. 

The principal chain of command 
passes through the Headquarters of 
the Land Forces 
commanders of the active arms of 


(comprising the 


service) to the Military Districts into 
which the Soviet Union is divided— 
twenty-three in all. Each Military 
District is commanded by a marshal 
or senior general and, according to 
its geographical position, contains a 
large or small component of the 
Army’s active and reserve forma- 
tions. These may be organized in 
armies (as in the frontier districts) , 
corps or divisions (in the more cen- 
tral districts). 

But the strength of a military dis- 
trict is to be reckoned in the number 
and type of divisions it contains. The 
bulk of the Army’s strength lies in 
the rifle (infantry) divisions and 
motorized rifle divisions (the latter 
containing a greater proportion of 
motor transport). These divisions, 
which number about 11,000 men 
each, usually contain three rifle regi- 
ments, a regiment of artillery and 
an armored regiment of fifty tanks. 
Secondly, there are the tank divi- 
sions, of 10,500 men, 
three or four tank regiments and a 
motorized regiment. There are also 
larger mechanized divisions of 13.- 
000 men, with three mechanized 
regiments and two tank regiments. 
The artillery, too, is organized in 
divisions: the field-artillery division 
and the anti-aircraft division, both 
about 6,000 men in strength. Finally, 
there are some cavalry divisions of 
about 5,000 men. In an active force, 
these are grouped in corps and 
armies. A corps would consist of two 
to three rifle divisions and a tank 
or mechanized division, and two or 
three such corps would make up a 
rifle army. The armored formations 


containing 


are, however, also grouped in power- 
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ful mechanized armies with no corps 
organization, but with a strength of 
two tank and two mechanized divi- 
sions each. A rifle army would prob- 
ably also have one or two artillery 
divisions at its disposal. 

The basis of Soviet war doctrine 
and practice is the use of the Army’s 
strength in mass formation. During 
the last war, a superiority of eight 
to one over the enemy was regarded 
as the minimum for an offensive, and 
the Russians scored their greatest 
victories when a Front Commander 
was able to employ on one sector 
two tank armies of 1,500 tanks each. 
Over 20,000 guns were concentrated 
for the storming of Berlin in 1945. 
The rifle armies are used to effect 
breaches in the enemy lines, to at- 
tack fortified positions and to hold 
them against counter-attack, while 
the mechanized forces pour through 
the gaps to exploit the breakthrough. 


MASS MOBILITY 

Everything is sacrificed to the aim 
of mobility in the mass, including 
the reduction of the rear and supply 
services to the absolute minimum. 
Living off the country is the rule 
rather than the exception. The medi- 
cal, engineering and signal services 
have to be content with the barest 
necessities, and only in the branch 
of recovery and repair of damaged 
vehicles is there anything approach- 
ing what in the West would be re- 
garded as a satisfactory complement 
of technicians and equipment. In ac- 
tion, considerable use is made of 
penal battalions for effecting suicide 
breakthrough operations. In fact, 
the whole structure and outlook of 
the Soviet Army on the military side 
is that of a rough but effective ma- 
chine of great brute strength. 

But military 
enough for the Government—it must 
have unquestioning political loyalty 


efficiency is not 


as well. This presents a serious prob- 
lem, loyalty to one’s homeland being 
a natural emotion, while readiness 
to die for a political regime is not. 
This is especially true in the Soviet 
Army, since the majority of recruits 





come from the collective farms, 
where conditions of life lead to a 
constant struggle with the regime. 
The task of identifying the Russian 
soldier’s natural love for his country 
with loyalty to the party is the duty 
of that unique feature of the Soviet 
Army, the Political Administration. 

Attached to every headquarters, 
from the General Staff to battalion 
or company level, are representatives 
of the Political Administration with 
the title of “Deputy Commander for 
Political Affairs” or, in Soviet ter- 
minology, “Zampolit.” In most units, 
the Zampolit organizes two daily po- 
litical sessions, an early morning 
reading of the newspapers, and lec- 
tures and discussions on_ political 
affairs after military training in the 
evening. He encourages men to join 
the party and the Komsoumol ( Young 
Communist League), runs the unit 
club and edits its newspaper. In gen- 
eral, the Zampolit’s main functions 
are educational and propagandist. 
He works hand in glove with the off- 
cials of the Ministry of State Secur- 
ity (MGB) and the Ministry of the 
Interior (MVD). 

The Soviet Government frankly 
acts on the principle that every citi- 
zen is a potential enemy of the state, 
especially during Army service, when 
he has access to arms. Hence the 
troops of the Ministry of the Interior, 
and what are called the “Special Sec- 
tions” within the Army itself. The 
former are organized in regiments 
and divisions, trained and equipped 
to carry out the decisions of the 
party even against the Army. They 
take charge of deportations, combat 
partisan activities, maintain the se- 
curity of state officials, and assist the 
frontier guards in patrolling espe- 
cially dangerous border areas. Allied 
with them is the “Special Section,” 
i.e., the network of agents within the 
regular Army. Representatives of 
the Special Section are attached to 
most formations and may summon 
any officer or man to prolonged in- 
they recruit 
among the soldiers and generally 
create an impression that the eyes 


terrogation ; agents 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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SOVIET ARMY 


CONTINUED 


and ears of the secret police are 
everywhere. 

The Army, thus _ organized, 
trained, indoctrinated and _ super- 
vised, has at its disposal vast re- 
sources of manpower and industry. 
Conscripts serve normally for three 
years and, on completion of their 
active service, are placed in the re- 
serves, where they do a short period 
of training each year. In a state- 
ment made to the Nineteenth Party 
Congress Marshal 
Vasilievsky declared that 60 per 
vent of the present reserve officers 
and 90 per cent of those on active 


on October 7, 


duty, from company commander up- 
ward, have battle experience. In the 
sphere of military expenditure, the 
budget accounts for a declared total 
of 23 per cent for defense purposes, 
but, since much of the Soviet mili- 
tary expenditure is concealed in the 
budgets for the Ministries of the 
Interior, of Construction and of State 
Security, the true total is probably 
well over 26 per cent. In 1951, Brit- 
ish Defense Minister Emanuel Shin- 
well gave the figure of 5,000 armored 
fighting vehicles as the annual out- 
put, and it is believed that the out- 
put of guns is over 20,000 a year. 


ITS DEPLOYMENT 

How is this tremendous military 
machine deployed? The latest offi- 
cial information given by the Brit- 
ish and American authorities is dated 
1951, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that any significant change has 
occurred in the last eighteen months. 
At that time, the Soviet Army con- 
sisted of 175 rifle, mechanized, tank 
and cavalry divisions, with 40 artil- 
lery and anti-aircraft divisions in 
support. Of this total, 110 were rifle 
and cavalry, and 65 armored. In 
Germany, there are 32 divisions, 
comprising 4 rifle, 10 mechanized 
and 8 tank divisions, together with 
2 artillery and 8 anti-aircraft divi- 
sions, grouped in 2 rifle armies and 
4 mechanized armies. In immediate 
support are 2 tank and 2 mechanized 
divisions in Poland. There are 2 
divisions (1 rifle and 1 mechanized) 
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in Austria, and 2 mechanized divi- 
sions each in Hungary and Rumania. 
There are no Soviet troops in 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria or Albania. 
In the whole of Eastern Europe, 
there are, therefore, 42 divisions, 27 
of them armored. The strength of 
the Soviet armies in the Far East is 
believed to be not less than 40 divi- 
sions, with 6 army headquarters. 

This leaves just over 100 divisions 
for the rest of the U.S.S.R., 50 to 
60 of which are probably west of a 
line drawn from Leningrad to Ros- 
tov-on-Don, and the remainder con- 
centrated in the Caucasus and the 
Central Asian Republics. These con- 
centrations are commanded by out- 
standing field commanders who 
emerged with high reputations from 
the recent war—men like General 
Chuikov in Germany, Marshal Mali- 
novsky in the Far East, Generals 
Antonov and Fediuninsky in the 
Caucasus, Pukhov and 
Grechko in the Ukraine, General 
Galitsky in the Carpathians, Generals 
Bagramian and Gorbatov in the Bal- 
tic, and General Luchinsky and Mar- 
shal Meretskov in Leningrad and the 
Far North. All commanded fronts or 
armies during the war. 

In trying to list the credit and 
debit factors of the Soviet Army as 
a fighting force, there comes first on 
the credit side the high quality of 
the individual fighting man, his 
physical toughness, his contempt for 
hardships, and his readiness to ac- 
cept a high rate of casualties Second 
in importance are the vast human 
and industrial resources at the dis- 
posal of the High Command. Third- 
ly, there is the very considerable 
measure of success achieved by the 
Political Administration and_ the 
secret police in keeping the soldier 
ignorant of Western conditions— 
with one important exception to be 
mentioned below. Also on the credit 
side must go the skill and experi- 
ence of Soviet commanders at all 
levels, and particularly the excellence 
of Soviet artillery science. 

As against these positive factors 
there is the atmosphere of mistrust 


Generals 


and suspicion, which stifles initia- 
tive and makes commanders unwill- 
ing to accept responsibility in crises, 
outside a strictly limited range. An- 
other serious weakness is the lack of 
educated men on the level of senior 
non-commissioned skilled 
drivers and mechanical engineers ca- 
pable of intricate maintenance; and 
this defect is becoming increasingly 
noticeable as the Soviet Army be- 
comes more motorized and mecha- 
nized. Although the units for the 
recovery of vehicles are more nu- 
merous than the medical units, the 
tendency is to drive a vehicle or a 
tank until it breaks down, with no 
attempt on the part of the individual 
driver to maintain it. 

Most important of all is the ques- 
tion of morale. It is true that the 
Political Administration works hard 
and, on the whole, successfully to 
keep the Army’s morale high. But the 
Soviet soldier who served abroad, 
during or after the war, was un- 
doubtedly impressed by the fact that 
defeated Germany enjoys a higher 
standard of living than victorious 
Russia, and when he goes home on 
leave the contrast becomes even 
more glaring. While the soldier ex- 
pects severe discipline, he frequently 
receives sentences for minor mis- 


officers, 


demeanors whose savageness offends 
his sense of justice. He resents, too, 
the width of the gulf between sol- 
diers and officers, whose conditions 
and pay are so much better than his. 
He cannot understand the need for 
the harsh restrictions forbidding all 
contact with the German population, 
and the severe penalties inflicted on 
any offender tend to make him feel 
that he is not the proud member of 
a victorious army, but a piece of 
cannon fodder. 

These grievances remain as yet be- 
neath the surface, but they would un- 
doubtedly play an important part in 
any future war in which the Soviet 
Union suffered a severe defeat. The 
Soviet Army is an impressive mili- 
tary machine, but, if it has an 
Achilles heel, this is most likely 
where it is to be found. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


EW MEN have emerged from 
een defeat with such a high 
measure of general esteem as Adlai 
Stevenson. Indeed, whatever one 
thinks of the standardized foolish- 
ness of the national conventions or of 
the rock-’em, sock-’em campaign or- 
atory that so dismays foreigners, the 
hopeful fact remains that Americans 
in 1952 made their choice between 
two fine, well-qualified candidates. 

The contrast with the uninspiring 
four-way choice of 1948 was truly 
striking; the large increase (about 
25 per cent) in voters’ turnout re- 
flected this fact. The average voter 
is no expert on the fine points of 
foreign and domestic policy, but he 
is not the dolt in appraising per- 
sonalities some cynics imagine him. 

During the campaign, Stevenson 
conveyed the impression of being the 
most thoughtful Presidential candi- 
date since Woodrow Wilson. Eleva- 
tion of thought was matched by rare 
felicity of language. What may be 
remembered even longer than Steven- 
son’s campaign speeches, however, 
was the eloquent tribute he paid, 
shortly after the election, to the mem- 
ory of Elijah Lovejoy, who had been 
shot down by a mob while defend- 
ing two great American principles: 
opposition to slavery and the right 
of an editor to write as he pleases. 
Stevenson rose to the occasion, and 
what he said is worth repeating: 

“Tt seems to me that we are also 
dedicating a stone to mark the 
grave of a heresy. It is common 
heresy and its graves are to be 
found all over the earth. It is the 
heresy that says you can kill an 
idea by killing a man, defeat a 
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PR» William Henry Chartberlin 


. Final Glance 
At the Election 


principle by defeating a person, 
bury truth by burying its vehicle. 

“Man may burn his brother at 
the stake, but he cannot reduce 
truth to ashes; he may murder his 
fellow man with a shot in the 
back, but he does not murder jus- 
tice; he may slay armies of men, 
but, as it is written, ‘truth beareth 
off the victory.’ ” 


Look up the great masterpieces of 
oratory—Pericles’ speech in honor of 
the Athenian dead, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, the best passages of 
Burke, Pitt, Webster and Calhoun, 
Churchill’s “finest hour” peroration 
—and consider whether this gem of 
Stevenson’s does not stand up well 
in such company. 

There is one post for which Steven- 
son would be superbly qualified, if he 
would accept any appointment under 
a Republican administration. This 
would be chief United States delegate 
to the United Nations. American 
oratory there has been on the pedes- 
trian side. It would acquire a new 
glow from a man of Stevenson’s 
moral earnestness, humor and rare 
gift of expression. 


THE POLLS FAIL AGAIN 


No amount of defensive post- 
mortems can obscure the fact that 
the pollsters, for the second straight 
time, flopped dismally. Four years 
ago, they had Dewey in by a com- 
fortable margin and, in the ver- 
nacular, “they couldn’t have been 
wronger.” Indeed, they were little 
better than the old-fashioned Literary 
Digest poll, which had been fairly 
accurate up to 1936, when it showed 
Alf Landon sweeping the nation. 


This time, the pollsters were just 
as misleading—in the opposite direc- 
tion. They prepared the American 
public for an extremely close elec- 
tion. One envisioned waiting up until 
3 or 4 in the morning, with the can- 
didates running neck-and-neck, the 
lead in the key states shifting, and 
the final issue perhaps depending on 
the absentee vote in Ohio or. the re- 
sults from some remote county in 
California. 

Of course, nothing of the kind 
happened. It was clear from the first 
reports, with Eisenhower out in front 
in such typical Democratic states as 
Oklahoma and Florida, and with Con- 
necticut swinging Republican by a 
big majority, that the issue was 
settled. The only question was how 
high the Eisenhower tidal wave 
would surge. New York, supposedly 
close, turned in an _ Eisenhower 
majority of almost 900,000. 

Had the polltakers believed their 
own figures, they would have re- 
deemed their standing as prophets. 
The last Gallup poll, for instance, 
showed Eisenhower getting 47 per 
cent of the vote and Stevenson 40 
per cent, with 13 per cent unde- 
cided. This proportion of 47 to 40 
was pretty close to Eisenhower’s 
actual percentage of the popular vote 
and would certainly have foreshad- 
owed a “landslide” in the Electoral 
College. 

In 1948, the “undecided” vote had 
apparently been largely Democratic. 
So Dr. Gallup cautiously assigned 
most of the “undecided” voters to 
Stevenson and thereby reached the 
erroneous forecast of a very close, 
uncertain election. 

The obvious conclusion from 1948 
and 1952 is that election results can 
only be guessed, not scientifically pre- 
dicted. And this is a good sign for 
free representative government. After 
all, only under totalitarianism can 
the outcome of elections be antici- 
pated with complete assurance. What 
gives vitality to free government is 
the citizen so individualistic that he 
doesn’t conform to any “sampling,” 
however careful. 
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HICKS 


N THIS DEPARTMENT, from now on, | hope to write a 
I regular bi-weekly commentary on literary and other 
matters. Mostly, of course, I shall be talking about 
books—reviewing books, in fact, just as I have been 
doing in THe New Leaver for some time now. But 
when it seems appropriate, I shall write about books 
more informally than is possible in a review, and now 
and then I shall discuss the literary scene as | see it. 
Occasionally, perhaps, | may desert literature altogether 
and talk about living—with books, to be sure—in the 
ountry. 


THE ALMOST PERFECT CRITIC 


My subject this week is Edmund Wilson’s The Shores 
of Light (Farrar, Straus & Young, $6.50), a collection 
of reviews and articles written for the New Republic 
and other magazines in the ’20s and °30s. It is an 
appropriate choice, though a rather frightening one. 
After all, Mr. Wilson is, and for thirty years has been, 
the hope and despair of everyone who writes about books 
in the magazines, for he proves that it is possible to be 
both a first-rate critic and a first-rate literary journalist. 

It was Alfred Kazin, I think, who once said that he 
would be interested in anything Wilson had written, even 
his laundry list; and though the statement is well the 
other side of idolatry, it is a way of affirming the fact 
that Wilson hits the bull’s eye more regularly than any- 
body else. And he began so young. I suppose he has kept 
only the best of his early—i.e., 1922 and 1923—reviews, 
but how good these ‘are! He is harsh, and partly wrong, 
in what he writes about E. A. Robinson, Willa Cather 
and Ezra Pound, but he gets at fundamentals in his dis- 
cussion of each. And he is extraordinary on his friend 
Scott Fitzgerald: No one could have given This Side of 
Paradise a rougher going-over, and yet Wilson saw, 
even in that first, dismaying novel, what Fitzgerald’s 
possibilities were. 

There is, in these early reviews, a lot of the excitement 
that suffused literary life in the ’20s. Anyone, however, 
who supposes that the decade seemed to its bright young 
men an age of genius in flower should read “The All- 
Star Literary Vaudeville” (1926). Writing anonymously, 
Wilson let himself be as snooty as he wanted to be: 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 





By Granville Hicks 


Mr. Hicks Launches New Feature 
With Discussion of Edmund Wilson 


“We have no novelist of the first importance. . . . 
Joseph Hergesheimer, though he knows how to tell a 
story, writes nearly as badly in a fancy way as Dreiser 
does in a crude one. . . . Willa Cather is a good crafts- 
man, but she is usually rather dull. . . . Robert Frost 
has a thin but authentic vein of poetic sensibility; but 
I find him excessively dull, and he certainly writes 
very poor verse... . We are polyglot, parvenu, hys- 
terical and often only semi-literate.” 

Probably Wilson was putting some of this on, but 
since he says in a footnote that he bas “qualified or 
softened some of the original judgments’”—and what, | 
wonder, were they like?—he presumably feels that the 
essay as it stands adequately represents his state of mind 
in the mid-Twenties. I am glad that the essay is included, 
for it accurately reflects the critical temper of the °20s. 
Surely good things were being written, but everybody 
thought they ought to be better. 

For the most part, however, though he always and 
rightly demanded more than he was getting, Wilson was 
an appreciative critic. I had forgotten that he was one of 
the first to recognize the importance of Ring Lardner, 
but I had remembered how staunchly he defended 
Thornton Wilder, and it is interesting to see now, in 
his various reviews of Wilder’s books, how right he was. 
There is a fine piece on the novels of George Washington 
Cable, and, as early as 1926, he was writing with dis- 
crimination of Edgar Allan Poe. The names of certain 
of his contemporaries—Wilder, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, 
Millay—turn up again and again in this volume; and 
though he could be severe with any of them, one feels 
how eager he was to praise when praise was due. 

The book also indicates, though imperfectly, the diver- 
sity of his interests. There are two dialogues from his 
early book, Discordant Encounters, one of which, “The 
Delegate from Great Neck” (Van Wyck Brooks and Scott 
Fitzgerald), is still rather amusing. The four pieces on 
Greenwich Village have documentary value and a good 
deal of liveliness. I also like the two pieces on burlesque 
and the two on Houdini. 

Wilson’s writings in the ’20s, to which I have so far 
limited myself, displayed almost no interest in political 
or social problems. (It is perhaps revelatory that up to 
1927 he had not read The Promise of American Life by 
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Herbert Croly, his boss on the New Republic, though the 
magazine was in some sense founded to propagate the 
political philosophy expressed in that book.) But in April 
1929, writing about Dos Passos’s Airways, Inc., he be- 
gan to exhibit a certain uneasy awareness of the revolu- 
tionary movement. Dos Passos’s revolutionary convic- 
tions, he thought, resulted in distortion, and yet there 
was something there that had to be reckoned with: 


“Most of the first-rate men of Dos Passos’s age— 
Hemingway, Wilder, Fitzgerald—cultivate their own 
little corners and do not confront the situation as a 
whole. Only Dos Passos has tried to take hold of it.” 

“Mencken has made it the fashion to speak of poli- 
tics as an obscene farce. And Dos Passos is now almost 
alone among the writers of his generation in con- 
tinuing to take the social organism seriously.” 
Wilson touched again on the problem of the writer 

and the social organism in a piece on T, S. Eliot and in 
an enthusiastic review of John Dos Passos’s The 42nd 
Parallel. However, just then—the winter of 1929-30— 
he was diverted, as were so many of the literati, by the 
battle over humanism; and he joined the attack on 
Babbitt and More, choosing, in his customarily audacious 
fashion, to correct their Greek. But he was still worry- 
ing about the social organism, and especially so after 
the stock-market crash; and on January 14, 1931, he 
issued his famous “Appeal to Progressives.” 


“T believe,” he wrote, “that if the American radicals 
and progressives who repudiate the Marxist dogma 
and the strategy of the Communist party still hope 
to accomplish anything valuable, they must take Com- 
munism away from the Communists, and take it with- 
out ambiguities, asserting that their ultimate goal is 
the ownership by the Government of the means of 
production.” 


In a note he has written for this volume on “The Con- 
sequences of the Crash,” Wilson says: 


“To the writers and artists of my generation who 
had grown up in the Big Business era and had always 
resented its barbarism, its crowding-out of everything 
they cared about, these years were not depressing but 
stimulating. One couldn’t help being exhilarated at 
the sudden unexpected collapse of that stupid gigantic 
fraud. It gave us a new sense of freedom; and it gave 
us a new sense of power to find ourselves still carrying 
on while the bankers, for a change, were taking a 
beating.” 

That is true, but it is also true that the intellectuals, who 
had had all the fun of finding fault during the ’20s, now 
felt that they were called upon to act, and they didn’t 
know what to do. Wilson’s “Appeal,” which was dis- 
cussed for weeks and weeks in the New Republic, helped 
them to decide what the alternatives were. 

To many of the intellectuals, it came to seem quite 
clear that it was easier to work with the Communists 
than to try to take Communism away from them; and 
Wilson himself must have felt that way, for he signed 
the Foster-Ford statement in 1932, and, for a year or so, 
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his political writings reflected the Communist line. As a 
matter of fact, most of the intellectuals, who became 
fellow-travelers in the early ’30s had in the back of 
their minds that they would take Communism away from 
the Communists—not quite in Wilson’s sense, but in 
the sense of showing the party hacks how an American 
revolution ought to be managed. 

It is to Wilson’s credit that he saw, as early as the 
Madison Square Garden riot of February 16, 1934, that 
the Communist party would never be taken away from 
the Stalinists. However, he went to the Soviet Union in 
1935, and, though he engaged in no Stalinist raptures, 
he found a good deal to praise. As late as 1938, when he 
recognized the existence of many evils in the U.S.S.R., 
he rebuked such critics as Eugene Lyons and William 
Henry Chamberlin for their indignation. “The situation,” 
he wrote, “deserves sympathetic but soberly sociological 
attention.” 

Most of Wilson’s writings on Communism were pub- 
lished in The American Jitters and To the Finland Sta- 
tion, but there are pieces here that illuminate the crisis 
of the ’30s—which was intellectual and moral, of course, 
quite as much as it was political. There are also, I should 
point out, some excellent pieces that have nothing to do 
with politics—such as those on Lewis Carroll, Samuel 
Butler and Gertrude Stein. 

The volume as a whole does not keep to quite such a 
high level as Classics and Commercials, the collection 
of Wilson’s literary journalism of the ’40s, but it has a 
tremendous historical interest as well as a good deal of 
intrinsic value. Moreover, Wilson has added remin- 
iscences of Fitzgerald, Hemingway and so on that are 
full of interest, and he has written long memoirs of 
Christian Gauss, his teacher and friend at Princeton, and 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay. The study of Gauss is the 
kind of portrait-analysis that he has always done very 
well—see, for instance, “Woodrow Wilson at Princeton” 
in this volume—but is filled with a strong personal ad- 
miration, while the essay on Miss Millay is intimate and 
affectionate. He has always displayed a warm feeling 
toward books, but in these essays there is a warm feeling 
toward human beings—the only important quality, I 
think, in which his work in general is deficient. 





Copies are still available of 
LATTIMORE AND THE IPR 


Tue New Leaper’s special section on the Sen- 
ate investigation of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 


Single copy—l5c 


10 copies or more—10c 
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Egypt: A Society That Endured 


Reviewed by Grace Goldin 


Contributor to “Commentary” 


The Burden of Egypt. 
By John A, Wilson. 
Chicago. 351 pp. $6.00. 


Tuomas MANN, in Joseph the Pro- 
vider, has the young Pharaoh shud- 
der as he meets Jacob the Patriarch: 
Destined himself to die young, recon- 
ciled to his fate, Akhenaton finds 
something terribly oppressive in the 
majestic old man, limping exagger- 
atedly and chanting: 


oor 


The days of 
the years of my pilgrimage are a 
sie 
fascination attends 
our study of ancient Egypt, whose 


hundred and thirty years. 
same _ horrified 


mere adolescence—her first and sec- 
ond dynasties—lasted four hundred 
years. From her we may learn a 
lesson in diuturnity, if nothing more. 
What form of civilization can suit 
human beings so well as to persist 
unchanged more than 1,500 years? 
To answer this question, John A. 
Wilson has written The Burden of 
Egypt—as he says, persistence is 
our problem, too. 

Ancient Egyptians had a primitive 
notion of time. They made no at- 
tempt to understand cause and effect. 
Time stretched out flatly, without 
end, heightened at unpredictable in- 
tervals by the arbitrary intervention 
of gods or spirits. Since Pharaoh 
was thought another god, his de- 
mands upon his could 
scarcely seem to them overly capri- 
cious or tyrannical. And if there 
might likewise be noted in him a 


subjects 


tangible humanity, Egyptians were, 
above all, tolerant and did not ex- 
amine the beloved concept of a god- 
king too closely. It worked, didn’t 
it? 

The divinity of Pharaoh was what 
chiefly united two very diverse coun- 
tries, Upper and Lower Egypt: Up- 
per Egypt the long, narrow farming 
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district, provincial, isolated, held in 
a vise between two deserts and 
wholly belonging to Africa; Lower 
Egypt triangular, muddy and fertile, 
urban and cosmopolitan, outstretched 
to influences from the Mediterranean 
coast clear up the curve of Asia to 
Mesopotamia. Our records come 
chiefly from Upper Egypt. What was 
buried in Delta mud disintegrated; 
what was buried in dry tombs under 
the desert cliffs lasted excellently to 
this day. That is why records of the 
business deals of this practical, bus- 
tling people have mainly disappeared, 
while burial scenes overwhelm the 
archaeologist with evidence. 

Dr. Wilson warns us against tak- 
ing the funerary for the funereal. 
for nobody was less ghoul-minded 
than the Egyptian. Tomb 
scenes from the Early and Middle 
Kingdoms reflect abundant satisfac- 
tion with life—articulate, humorous, 


early 


gusty confidence that comes from 
living in a regularly Nile-enriched 
valley with impassable deserts on 
both sides, dangerous cataracts 
down-river and, to the north, a sea 
too wide for primitive navies to 
navigate. In 2,500 years, Egypt was 
invaded only once, midway, by the 
Hyksos—a period of national hu- 


miliation almost nowhere mentioned 





in the records, for it was not a pleas- 
ing memorandum to Egypt’s gods. 
The well-isolated Egyptian had only 
to come to terms with his own cul- 
ture and despise foreigners, to whom 
it was denied. 

Egypt’s principal accomplishments 
—and very noteworthy they were— 
date from the Old Kingdom, Fourth 
to Sixth (2700-2200) , 


Dynasties 


when, according to Dr. Wilson, 
Egyptian character was at its most 
Egyptian. Though the gods were 
orthodoxly supposed to motivate all 
life processes, Old Kingdom scientists 
all but discovered the circulation of 
the blood (one more instance of 
Egyptian tolerance for opposites). 
Chroniclers of the rise and fall of the 
Nile all but established a calendar. 
Art then defined the attitude of for- 
mal repose copied and imitated by 
artists for a couple of thousand 
years afterward—stiff yet majestic 
sidewise-frontwise figures striding 
along under the aspect of eternity. 
Gizeh’s pyramids were built with 
limitless labor, but with 
something more—a scrupulous in- 


human 


tegrity on the part of engineers who, 
using primitive mathematical meth- 
ods, erred from the true square by 
something like 0.006 per cent. 

The Pyramids are still essentially 
unaltered, while Karnak, built 1,500 
years later, lies in ruins, for Karnak 
was put up hastily, splashily, dis- 
honestly—paying lip-service to the 
old ideal, Egypt had by this time 
reversed herself. The military suc- 
cesses, political extension, imports 
and exports, power and riches and 
glory of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
ended forever Egypt’s self-sufficiency 
and opened the way to conflicting 
forms of life. And when the old isola- 
tion vanished, the old sense of the 
eternity of things was lost, too. 

Art turned naturalistic, bound to 
the moment. Architecture, vulgar- 
ized, lost its heart to the colossal. 
When her Asiatic empire was ulti- 
mately lost, after the death of Ramses 
III, Egypt found herself with nei- 
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ther her new power nor her old 
security. Then the tomb texts first 
spoke of death as a happy release, 
not as a perpetuation of the happy 
state of things this side of the eternal 
river. Egypt, to whom a lively elo- 
quence had meant everything, fell 
sad and silent. Just at this time, the 
first Greeks and Hebrews approached 
her, hoping to profit from her age 
and experience; but by then she had 
nothing left to teach, having forgot- 
ten what her grandeur had consisted 
of, though not that it had existed. 
So she drew round her a mysterious 
cloak of age, like the Sphinx, imply- 
ing, “Ah, children, I have lived.” 
Hebrews and Greeks withdrew with 
a respectful awe, unchanged, un- 
influenced—the Greeks to work out 
for themselves principles 
Egypt once approximated and lost 
again, the Hebrews to rediscover cer- 


artistic 


tain ethical principles (monotheism, 
democracy) which Egypt at a forgot- 
ten time had seemed on the verge of 
finding out for herself. Dr. Wilson 
suggests that Egypt developed too 
early; for such concerns, the world 
was then too young. 

Much material is here synthesized 
—and in how civilized and persua- 
sive a prose! The author calls The 
Burden of Ezypt a book about an- 
cient Egyptian history, not a history 
proper: he has gathered enormous 
quantities of texts, artifacts, archaeo- 
logical remains and tomb paintings, 
and made a subjective and coherent 
story of them. He admits to preju- 
dices—to a fine approbation of the 
Middle Kingdom, when Egypt ap- 
proached 


thou’ ° .m afar, the individual 


democracy and_ sensed, 
worth of men; to disgust at the 
Twentieth Dynasty, when this spirit 
was so whoily debased, and high 
officials sponsored the tomb rob- 
beries indispensable to an overbur- 
dened economy and_ then had 
defenseless, insignificant citizens exe- 
cuted as the guilty parties. He ad- 


mires the art of the Oid Kingdom — 


and begs to remember that, when we 
find divergences, in Egyptian eyes 
such art was bad—long-necked por- 
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traits of Akhenaton and Nefertite, 
which we enjoy today because they 
share our restless, eclectic, natural- 
istic point of view, being in their 
eyes an especial abomination. 
Whether we approve or not, we com- 
prehend the classic Egyptian norm 
by the time Dr. Wilson is done. 

In a history so long, and so long 
ago, there are inevitably blank spots 
where the records run out, like 
plaster falling from a frescoed wall. 
The author pieces these out with 
sketch and with guess as best he can. 
On the other hand, he gives us, when- 
ever possible, delightful miniatures, 
a happy choice of well-translated 
texts. From the confident Sixth 
Dynasty, a self-made man, Nekhebu, 
Pharaoh’s architect, describes his 
rise to fame: 


“Now when I accompanied my 
brother, the Foreman of Construc- 
tion Work, . . . I acted as clerk, 
I carried the scribe’s palette. When 
he was appointed journeyman 
builder, I carried his measuring 
rod. When he was appointed Roy- 
al Constructor and Builder, I 
ruled the (workmen’s) city for 
him. I did everything thoroughly 


with whom I had to negotiate, it 
was I who made them satisfied, and 
I never went to bed angry against 
anybody.” 


A fussy little landowner writes 
home from his estates in the Delta 
area charging the family to go right 
on spoiling his youngest son while 
he is away from home: 


“See, if Sneferu has no allow- 
ance in the house with thee, do not 
fail to write about it. I have been 
told that he is discontented. Take 
great care of him and give him 
victuals. . . . And if Sneferu 
should want to look after the bulls. 
then put him to looking after 
them. for he doesn’t want to be 
running up and down cultivating 
with thee nor does he want to 
come hither with me. Indeed what- 
ever he wants thou must let him 
enjoy it.” 

Further, he writes, take care to 
pamper his concubine: 

“What am I supporting thee 


for and what can my concubine 
do to you, you five boys? ... And 


as to doing any harm to my con- 
cubine, take warning! Thou art 
not associated with me as a part- 
ner. If thou wouldst keep quiet 
it would be a very good thing.” 
There is a glimpse of the young 
ruler, Amenhotep II, a born com- 
mando, training the royal stallions, 
and pausing to admire the Sphinx in 
his ride; and a record of strikes in 
Egypt in the evil days of Ramses III, 
when money was no longer available 
to pay the inevitable tomb-builders: 

“Year 29, second month of the 
second season, day 10. On this 
day (occurred) the crossing of the 
five walls of the necropolis by the 
gang, saying, ‘We are hungry!’ 
. . . And they sat down at the 
back of the Temple. .. . And they 
said, ‘We have reached this place 
because of hunger, because of 
thirst, without clothing, without 
oil, without fish, without vege- 
tables!’ ” 

Six times, the workers walked out, 
sat down, and cried: 

“We will not come. So tell your 
superiors, as they stand at the 
head of their companions, that we 
certainly did not cross over (the 
walls) because of our hunger 
(alone, but) we have an import- 
ant accusation to make, that 


crimes are certainly being com- 
1°? 


mitted in this place of Pharaoh! 


I have quoted at length, as an an- 
tidote to modern historical novels. 
It’s good to see the past not merely 
as the present in costume, through 
the eyes of authors who write through 
a haze of our kind of talking, think- 
ing, feeling. Theirs is at best a 
tourist view of past ages. How 
healthful, for once, to hear the little 
people of Egypt talk in their own 
clear voices, in words as authentically 
theirs as are the foundations of 
Gizeh’s pyramids. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 

10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
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Hard Facts About Israel 


The New State of Israel. 
By Gerald de Gaury. 
Praeger. 260 pp. $3.95. 


GERALD DE Gaury has written what 
is probably the first dispassionate 
book about the young State of Israel. 
He has produced a good, factual vol- 
ume that provides more information 
about Israel and its problems than 
most of the partisan literature pub- 
lished heretofore. In order to pre- 
serve the quality of factual report- 
ing, Colonel de Gaury, who is an ex- 
pert on Arab history and has lived 
in the Middle East for many years, 
has avoided the controversial politi- 
cal problems in which Israel is in- 
volved: the Arab-Israel war, the Arab 
refugees, and the possibility of peace- 
ful Arab-Israel relations. 

De Gaury’s book is essentially a 
handbook on the State of Israel and 
an excellent source of information on 
every aspect of life in that country. 


If you want to know how many po- 
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Reviewed by Lucy S. Dawidowicz 
Contributor to “Commentary,” “Menorah 
Journal” and other publications 


litical parties there are in Israel (and 
there are many), how many votes 
each drew in the last election, and 
how many representatives they sent 
to the Knesset, you can find the in- 
formation here. If you want to know 
about the various racial and religious 
minorities living in Israel and their 
institutions, you can find the facts 
here. The same applies to informa- 
tion about Israel’s rainfall, irrigation, 
cooperative settlements, fisheries and 
afforestation, or about her press and 
arts, economic and labor institutions, 
education and _ health programs, 
penal system and army, constitution 
and courts. 

Nevertheless, the chapter on finance 
and economics—Israel’s most serious 
problem after that of peace with her 
Arab neighbors—is not just a com- 
pendium of facts, but a first-rate an- 


—and many others 


alysis of the relevant problems and 
policies: unrestricted immigration, an 
underdeveloped economy, lack of 
great natural resources, the Arab 
boycott, the topheavy structure of the 
economy, inflation, the black market, 
lack of capital investment and, of 
course, the staggering imbalance be- 
tween exports and imports. As for 
this last, it is clear, as Mr. de Gaury 
states, that the success or failure of 
the State of Israel “will in the end 
be dictated by the balance of pay- 
ments.” His conclusion is that the 
only factor that can achieve balance 
in 1952 is the emotional link be- 
tween Israel and American Jewry. 

It would seem to this reviewer that, 
with the passing of time, the emo- 
tional ties become more attenuated, 
the impact of the “disaster” cam- 
paigns for funds for Israel duller, 
and the needs of the country greater 
and increasingly beyond the capacity 
of philanthropic funds to meet. The 
success of the current Israeli bond 
issue seems debatable, and. even if 
successful, the bond issue will en- 
gender new financial problems for 
Israel, not previously encountered 
with the “free” philanthropic dollars. 
However, the $715,000,000 in repara- 
tions from West Germany, paid in 
the form of needed goods over a 
period of about twelve years, may 
partly fill the steadily widening gap 
between diminishing overseas _phil- 
anthropic contributions and_ rising 
needs on the part of Israel. 

But until the time when Israel’s 
economy has been so transformed as 
to change the present unfavorable 
balance of imports and exports, it 
is clear that only a stable peace with 
the Arab countries, together with 
continued loans and_ grants-in-aid 
from the United States, can enable 
the state to survive. 
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History as Literature 


The Uses of the Past. 
By Herbert J. Muller. 
Oxford. 394 pp. $5.50. 


PERHAPS this is the way all history 
should be written—in the spirit of 
the tragic poets, with reverence and 
irony. “I am not a professional his- 
Muller, who 
teaches English at Purdue, announces 
in the first paragraph of his preface, 
but when the last sentence of this 
rare and rewarding book has heen 


torian, #§ Professor 


read, the disclaimer seems unduly 
modest. If this is unprofessional his- 
tory, let us by all means throw wide 
the gates and let in the amateurs. 

The Uses of the Past is subtitled 
“Profiles of Former Societies,” which 
clearly indicates the content but does 
not convey the tone and texture of 
the work. Professor Muller writes 
with a grace more often associated 
with belles-lettres than with scholar- 
ship, but he is after bigger game 
than mere literary flourish. His long, 
serene look at the past was an effort 
to find a pattern and a significance 
for the present. He has found no 
rigid pattern and arrived at no ulti- 
mate significance. “In the final an- 
alysis,” he tells us, “there can be no 
final analysis.” But his pursuit of the 
past would have been sterile indeed 
if this were all he had to show for his 
searching. Happily, it is not. “As 
life can be worth living even if we 
are not going to live forever,” he 
writes, “so history can be rich in 
meanings without having a_ final 
meaning.” 

This richness of meanings he has 
sifted from bygone cultures—the 
Greek and the Byzantine, Roman and 
Hebrew, medieval and Oriental— 
with a poet’s delicacy of touch and a 
scientist's unbending aversion to 
what is not demonstrable on the evi- 
dence. He refuses to derive from his- 
tory those warming simplicities to 
which increasing numbers turn in a 
coldly complex age. The human 
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Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Translator, critic; contributor 
to New York “Times” 


drama as he sees it is too contradict- 
ory, baffling and paradoxical to be 
reduced to any neat QED or encom- 
passed in handy diagrams, 

“The eternal verities we hear so 
much about usually look like selected 
beliefs of our own society,” he 
writes, “and in a long view they turn 
out to be mutable. History itself is 
the deadliest enemy of the Eternal 
and Absolute.” In developing his 
thesis, Professor Muller does not hesi- 
tate to take on antagonists of the 
stature of Arnold Toynbee. He makes 
a particular point, in fact, of attack- 
ing Toynbee’s scheme and system of 
history as being incompatible with 
the plain facts of history. But his tilt- 
ing with Toynbee never degenerates 
into mere sniping and niggling. Pro- 
fessor Muller says what he has to say 
with diffidence and dignity, and lets 
the reader judge as to whether he, or 
his opponent, has read the record 
aright. 

His bias is frankly humanistic and 
liberal, and his cool and cogent com- 
ment on the role of religion in the 
evolution of the societies he examines 
will certainly inflame the orthodox. 
Knowledge and reason, not dogma 
and mysticism, are the beacons he 
erects to fend off the gathering dark. 
The Uses of the Past is spiced with 
the stuff of controversy and dispute, 


but it would be a hopelessly narrow 
reader who rejected the author’s bold 
and refreshing approach to history 
merely because he refuses to conform 
to prevailing attitudes. It is not the 
debatable aspects of the book that 
win and hold the reader and leave 
him with a sense of having been 
broadened and enriched. It is the 
sweep and subtlety with which Pro- 
fessor Muller surveys mankind’s 
story, the wit and insight which he 
brings to bear on his materials, that 
make this not merely another his- 
tory but a literary experience. 

The sole caveat has to do with 
the outward aspects of the book, not 
its content. One hesitates to tell so 
venerable a house as Oxford how to 
run its business, but The Uses of the 
Past could hardly be a more dreary 
example of the art of book-making 
if the intention had been to repel the 
reader. The jacket looks as if it had 
been designed by the office boy. The 
type has all the dismal earmarks of 
an elementary textbook. There are 
footnotes which could have been in- 
corporated into the text or dispensed 
with. And the price of $5.50 was 
astutely calculated to keep the book 
out of the hands of many potential 
readers. The book deserves a better 
dress than the editor gave it, but it is 
sure to survive its physical handicaps. 
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SHIPLEY 


WoO COMPANIES from abroad, each 
| pers Government sponsorship, 
have come to show Broadway what 
can be accomplished by a theater 
troupe working as a team. The de- 
monstration, in each instance, has 
been a brilliant one. 

The Madeleine Renaud & Jean- 
Louis Barrault Company,’ although 
its chief members worked earlier with 
Copeau, Jouvet or the Comédie Fran- 
caise, has for six years been function- 
ing as a united repertory group. The 
advantages of repertory need not be 
argued now, but they are splendidly 
manifest in the work of these talented 
players, whose love of the theater 
has led them to sacrifice personal 
stardom for the cooperative art that 
brings the richest rewards of the 
drama. 

The first play the troupe presented 
here—its New York premiere marked 
its thousandth performance—was Les 
Fausses Confidences, by Marivaux. 
Marivaux was strongly influenced by 
the commedia dell’ arte: his early 
plays were performed by the Italian 
Comedians, then in vogue in Paris; 
and in Les Fausses Confidences, the 
servant is still called Arlequin, the 
stock term. His characters, however, 
are not stock figures, but alive, and 
they move in the polished grace of 
the artificial comedy popular before 
the French Revolution. 

It is less the erotics than the meta- 


. The Madeleine Renaud & Jean-Louis Barrault 
Company. In French repertoire. Presented by S. 
Hurok with the cooperation of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the French Government. At 
the Ziegfeld Theater. 

2. The National Theater of Greece. In Greek 


repertory. Presented by Guthrie MecClintie by 
arrangement with ANTA. At the Hellinger 
Theater. 


‘On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Foreign Repertory 


Broadway 


physics of love-making that moves 
Marivaux; his dalliance and intrigue 
are within the play of sentiment. The 
usual story of the poor but worthy 
man (Dorante) and the wealthy lady 
(Araminte) has its usual complica- 
tions, but we are more interested 
in the progress of the love for Dor- 
ante within Araminte than in his 
progress toward her hand and purse. 
And, of course, we are amused at the 
tricks—the “false secrets’—by which 
Dubois seeks to advance the desires 
of Dorante, his former master. 
Such a play calls for a polished, 
stylized performance of the lovers, 
and Madeleine Renaud was most 
fetching as Araminte, the smallest 
details of her costume making a fit 
contribution to the mood her acting 


establishes. 
T 
i 


She was ably assisted 
by jean Desailly as Dorante, Régis 
Outin as Le Comte, Marie-Héléne 
Daste as the ambitious mother, and 
others. Counterpoint was provided by 
the clowning of Jean-Pierre Granval 
as Arlequin and Jean-Louis Barrault 
in fine fettle as the irrepressible Du- 
bois. Between this commedia dell’ 
arte manner and the polished grace 
of the lovers dallied the romping 
Marton, whom Simone Valére made 
a fetching maid. 

Quite different was the second of 
the Company’s productions, the Gide- 
Barrault dramatization of Kafka’s 
Le Proces (The Trial). This was 
superbly staged, with simply ar- 
ranged changes of scene, culminating 
in a tunnel leading straight backstage 
to infinity. A macabre, nightmarish 
quality cloaks this story of a man 


who is arrested but not accused, who 
never faces his denouncers or knows 
his crime, yet moves implacably to 
the penalty. The absurdity as well 
as the tragedy of our times loomed 
behind this graphic showing. 

Two comedies of Moliére in the 
next bill—the formally played Am- 
phitryon, and the Escapades of Sca- 
pin, again close to the Italian tradi- 
tion — brought further beauty of 
staging and deft performance. Two 
more modern comedies follow, with 
the week of December 1 bringing 
the Gide translation of Hamlet. 

We have individual players in the 
United States who can be matched 
with the members of the Renaud- 
Barrault Company; its pre-eminence 
lies in the style, felicity, versatility 
and, above all, cooperative growth 
into artistic unity that spring from 
devoted work together. It is high 
time New York had a repertory 
theater. 

Further proof of repertory’s value 
came in the production of Sophocles’ 
Electra by the National Theater of 
Greece.” Here was something more 
than a masterpiece and a master per- 
former. The greatness of Electra 
shines across two thousand years. 
Katina Paxinou as Electra throbbed 
with emotion, a whirlwind of passion 
Beyond 


these, however, the very production 


held in artistic restraint. 


was a thing of beauty. Simple steps 
led to the column-flanked door back- 
stage, but upon them the chorus 
grew to a living share in the drama, 
echoing the woes of Electra, or ripe 
with foreboding as her vengeance 
gathered and her brother 
Orestes went in to kill their mother 
Clytemnestra. The music of Dmitri 


power 


Mitropoulis and the choreography of 
Loukia Sakellariou combined to make 
the chorus more vivid than in any 
production in English here, and the 
language barrier of modern Greek 
is lifted as we admire the power and 
the beauty of this production. 

Both these companies have taken 
great art and brought it to harmoni- 
ous expression. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Take Issue with Spivack 
On ‘Why Stevenson Lost’ 


This is an answer to Robert G. Spivack’s 
article, “Why Stevenson Lost,” in the November 
17 New LEADER. 

Mr. Spivack starts out with the moth-eaten 
refrain that the “Democratic leaders’ biggest 
mistake” was the failure to make Estes Kefauver 
their Vice Presidential candidate. This springs 
the notion that the Gentleman from 
Tennessee, as a symbol of purity and cleanli- 
ness in our national life, could have held beck 
the Eisenhower tide by washing out the corrup- 
tion issue with his magic presence. That’s hog- 
wash. 

One Republican speech running off the 
names of top racket figures let off the hook by 
the Kefauver Committee would have crushed 
the image cherished by Mr. Spivack. The 
Senator would have been a burden to Adlai 
Stevenson once the wafer-thin record of his 
investigation was exposed to detailed inquiry. 


from 


Let’s face it: What Kefauver put on was good 
TV fare and one big one—Frank Costello— 
got caught. 
Thomas 


But more big ones got away. 
(3-Finger Brown) Luchese was not 
even brought before the cameras when the 
Kefauver road show made its New York stop. 
Neither was Albert Anastasia, chief executioner 
of Murder, Inc. The list is long. It would have 
made juicy headlines for the Republican cause. 

Beyond that, the notion that Adlai Stevenson 
needed to be shored up with anti-corruption 
symbols is ridiculous. Stevenson’s own incor- 
tuptibility shone brightly, but neither his honest 
virtues nor anyone else’s could have withstood 
the GOP assault against Democratic corruption 
under Truman; it was all on the record. 

But can know how much the 
“mess in Washington” contributed to the Eisen- 
hower landslide. Nor we know whether 
the President’s own participation in the cam- 


none of us 
can 


paign helped or hurt Stevenson’s chances; or 
whether Mr. Spivack’s “egg-heads” wrecked the 
cause; or whether any other overblown Spivack 
issues really wrap up the case so nicely. 

What Mr. Spivack overlooks is this: 

Eisenhower was a dream candidate running 
on 100-proof issues. He was a fine fellow with 
a glorious career as a warrior and no record 
to defend on the bread-and-butter issues. He 
had the all-time perfect personal platform; he 
was in favor of everything that was good and 
against everything that was bad. Whatever the 
people had that they liked, he promised them 
more. Whatever they didn’t like, he promised 
to throw out. He was for lower prices and 
lower taxes, and he was going to bring the 
boys home to the best of all possible Americas, 
aclean place run by clean men, and a world at 
peace besides. 
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Tue New LeEapber welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Adlai Stevenson couldn’t top all that. The 
words wouldn’t come out of his mouth. 

If there’s one big reason why he lost, that’s 
it. The man wouldn’t even try to out-huckster 
the GOP campaign. It’s a good thing he 
didn’t. He polled 26,000,000 votes. Could he 
have gotten that many by discarding his re- 
markable virtues and trumping Eisenhower’s 
shamelessly cynical promises? I don’t think so. 
I think he would have lost by an even bigger 
margin and disappeared from the American 
political scene in the process. He came out a 
bigger man even in defeat. 
New York City Paut SANN 

As a New Yorker and a Liberal party 
candidate for the State Senate, I made some 
observations during the campaign that do not 
completely jibe with Mr. Spivack’s point of 
view. To begin with: Trumanism was not the 
Stevenson stumbling block insofar as New 
York State was concerned. I do agree that 
Senator Kefauver’s absence from the ticket was 
a deterrent. But I also submit that the con- 
stant hassle between the Volunteers for Steven- 
son and the Liberal party, on the one hand, 
and the regular Democratic organization, on 
the other, did more to hurt the Stevenson cause 
than many realize. 

In my own county of The Bronx, I found 
that the Democrats, supposedly dedicated to 
piling up a large vote for Stevenson, were 
wasting money and manpower in an 
effort to wipe out petitions filed for M. Mald- 
win Fertig, Liberal candidate for Surrogate, 
who had sought to get an additional line on 
the ballot. My own Democratic and Republican 


time, 


opponents spent almost an entire afternoon 
at a community forum, on October 28, attack- 
ing me, instead of debating their respective 
positions and those of their parties’ Presidential 
candidates. A Democratic Congressional can- 
didate spent more than fifteen minutes at 
another forum exhorting his listeners to vote 
for Stevenson on the Democratic line rather 
than the Liberal line, and added: “If I were 
Governor Stevenson, I would never have per- 
mitted the use of my name by the Liberal 
party. They’re troublemakers.” 

in the Bronx and 
in Manhattan with whom I spoke regarded the 
Volunteers for “nothing but 
Young Turks.” One Bronx leader feared that 
the Volunteers help Rudolph Halley 
attain the New York City Mayoralty next year. 
In almost every instance, I found that Demo- 
cratic leaders were more intent on electing 


Democratic leaders both 
Stevenson as 


would 


their local candidates, and especially judicial 
candidates with lucrative patronage lists, than 
on electing Stevenson. 

Some local Democratic clubhouses didn’t get 
to work until the last week of the campaign. 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions fer Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an _ important 
new weapon. had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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TUNE IN 
to 


DANIEL JAMES 


Managing Editor 
of 


THE NEW LEADER 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 


and public figures 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 


10:30 p.m. 
WJZ — NEW YORK 
770 on your dial 


On George Hamilton 
Combs’s “Spotlight 
New York.” 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 











DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


They were peeved, they admitted freely, over 
the amateurish Volunteers and ADA groups 
who gave the campaign some youthful zest. 
The booing of the Democratic candidate for 
the U. S. Senate, John Cashmore, at Madison 
Square Garden was the straw that broke the 
donkey’s back. It was then, I learned, that 
scores of Democratic blaming the 
Volunteers, ADA and labor groups for the 
booing, decided to sit on their hands despite 
the consequences. 

Whoever decided that the Stevenson cam- 
paign should be pitched on a professorial level, 
especially on the subjects of Communism, in- 
flation and Korea, should never again be per- 


leaders, 


mitted to come within five feet of a campaign 
headquarters. Stevenson’s failure to slug it out 
did not help his candidacy. The Stevensonian 
discourse on inflation would have made an 
excellent piece for THE New LEaper, but it 
was not the campaign document it could have 
been and was when it left the Democratic 
National Committee’s Research Department. In 
Springfield, “Eisenhower vs. Eisenhower” was 
thrown into the wastepaper basket or put 
through the Schlesinger converter. There were 
other reports worked on by diligent researchers 
The trouble with this 
campaign is that there was too little Trumanism 
—not, as Mr. Spivack would have us believe, 
too much. 

New York City 


that were never used. 


Water L. KirscHENBAUM 





MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Hails Hook for Exposing 
Lattimore on Moscow Trials 


Sidney Hook’s article on Owen Lattimore in 
Tue New Leaver of November 10 [“Lattimore 
on the Moscow Trials”] is an extraordinary 
piece of work. Reading it is an exhilarating 
exercise in logic and the defense of integrity, 
The fact that it exposes Lattimore for an 
intellectual fraud is important per se. Even 
more important is that it flays the last vestige 
of smug self-righteousness and assumed virtue 
off those who condone tyranny and dally with 
Communism in 
liberalism. 
telligentsia has been endlessly clever in invent- 
ing apologetics for Communist criminality. | 


the name of progress and 
Our academic and journalistic in- 


wonder what new alibi these gentlemen will 
fabricate to clear themselves of the contempt of 
truth and rectitude they have committed. 
Thanks to Sidney Hook and to Tor New 
Leaver for a brilliant and victorious foray 
against the allies of falsehood and corruption. 
New York City J. C. Ricu 


Notes ACLU’s Resolution 
In 1940 Barring Communists 


The November 17 issue of THE New Leaner 
carries a letter from Ernest Angell, chairman 
of our board of directors, and H. William 
Fitelson, chairman of our committee on men- 
bership, answering several statements made 
about the American Civil Liberties Union in a 
letter by Patricia Arvidson in the October 13 
New Leaver. Through an inadvertence, one 
point was left out of the letter which was sent 
to you. This was: “A resolution adopted in 
1940 bars Communists and other totalitarians 
from serving on the governing bodies and staffs 
of the Union, and this has been faithfully 
observed.” We bring it to the attention of your 
readers now, because our November 17 letter 
refers to the 1940 resolution, and, as a descrip- 
tion of what it is did not appear in that letter, 
we would like to clarify the issue for your 
readers. 

New York City ALAN R’rITMAN 
Assistant Director 
American Civil Liberties Union 


Korea Relief Group Notes 
Address for Contributions 


I wish to express our deep appreciation for 
the interest you have shown in the work of 
our organization, as indicated by the editorial, 
“YOUR Korean Policy,” in the November 10 
New Leaper. 

We note that you have given your readers 
our national headquarters address, 133 East 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. This is our 
national executive headquarters, and we do not 
refuse individual packages which people bring 
to us here. However, our warehouse is located 
at 52-15 Flushing Avenue, Maspeth, N. Y., and 
it is our hope that contributors could be ad- 
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yised to ship their donations directly to the 
warehouse. 

Once again, please accept our gratitude for 
your cooperation in the important work which 
we are doing in behalf of the war-stricken 
Korean people, who are so deserving of every- 
thing we can do to help them. 
New York City Rosert DoLins 

Campaign Director 
American Relief for Korea 


Holds Land Reform in Iran 
Plays Into Communist Hands 


Mark Alexander’s article, “Iran Can Be 
Saved” [THe New Leaver, September 22], 
seems to have quite a lot of wishful thinking 
in it which makes his conclusions dubious. We 
are told that the Tudeh (Communist) party 
has its principal strength in Teheran and other 
cities, and its roots in “the factories and the 
intelligentsia,” and yet it is this element which 
he suggests that the West support, since the 
feudal ruling class is too corrupt. In short, the 
West is to make more revolutionary (or totali- 
tarian!) promises than the Reds have been 
winning with. 

He argues for “dividing the big estates with- 
out compensation”—a policy of fragmentation 
which has been supported everywhere by the 
Communists and which has everywhere reduced 
production to the point where collectivization 
(state-owned plantations) was necessary to pre- 
vent starvation in the cities. Then he wishfully 
asserts that the suggested “reform” would lead 
“tens of thousands of landless peasants” to 
“return to the soil and relieve urban congestion.” 

Nowhere in the world has this “reform” 
caused any rush of ex-farmers back to the soil. 
Cities everywhere have steadily grown at the 
expense of rural areas, even in countries with 
plenty of land like Australia, the United States 
and Brazil. The more modernized agriculture 
becomes, the less farmers are required. If it is 
not modernized, it produces little surplus; and 
the more people return to it, the less is pro- 
duced for the market. How naive it is to expect 
to relieve urban congestion and unemployment, 
to improve city housing and boost wages by 
such a “reform” without industrialization taking 
place! Where is Iran to get the money to indus- 
trialize except from the oil wells and refineries 
which she cannot operate profitably? And yet 
Mr. Alexander says oil is not the issue! 

New York City GrorcE S. SCHUYLER 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-884. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 
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BRANDT'S 


MAYFAIR 


7th Ave. & 47th St. 


YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


The King and! 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. soatioess 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM , Bis 
McCORMICK ° ant 
ond JUANITA MALL 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


" THE SCREEN’S MOST STUPENDOUS SPECTACLE! 
t 3 YEARS IN THE MAKING! 3 MILLION TO MAKE! 

















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Showplace of the Nation 
"Most Exciting . . . Rip-Roaring!" —PELSWICK, JL.-AMER. 


“PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE” 


SPENCER TRACY e@ GENE TIERNEY 
VAN JOHNSON e@ LEO GENN 
Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by CLARENCE BROWN ¢ Produced by DORE SCHARY 
An M-G-M Picture 


duced by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 





ON STAGE: "STAR SPANGLED" — Gala holiday revue pro- 
S \ ble and Sy 






Rockefeller Center 
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EDITORIAL 
Stalin Replaces Hitler 


ONCE UPON A TIME, a Communist could boast of the 
Soviet Union, “Whatever else you may say about it, it 
has outlawed anti-Semitism.” Honest students of the 
U.S.S.R. knew better. They had seen the Kremlin deport 
Jews to a Siberian wasteland ostensibly to build a colony 
in competition with Palestine, suppress attempts to per- 
petuate Jewish culture and customs, prohibit the migra- 
tion of Zionists to Israel, and, beginning with the Fadeyev 
pronunciamento against “cosmopolitanism” in 1948, 
purge the arts of nearly all whose origin was Jewish. 
Despite this and much other evidence of Government 
sponsorship of anti-Semitism, there have been those who 
still said that the Soviet Union, whatever else it may be, 
remains the scourge of anti-Semitism. Now this last of a 
series of myths portraying Communism as a noble ideal 
has been dealt a death blow in Prague. 

Apart from the very important fact that eleven of the 
fourteen defendants in the Prague purge are Jewish, the 
very tone and content of the charges against them are 
openly and virulently anti-Semitic. The deposed Czech 
Communist party Secretary-General, Rudolf Slansky, 
and his associates are depicted not only as the conven- 
tional Trotskyite-imperialist bugaboos of earlier purge 
trials, but—and this is the new twist—also as “bourgeois 
Zionists” and—without improvement over Streicher and 
Alfred Rosenberg—as members of an “international 
Jewish conspiracy.” Rude Pravo, the chief Communist 
organ, has supplemented this with an editorial charging 
that “Czechoslovak Jews, under the excuse of emigrating 
to Israel, had withdrawn 6 million crowns from Czecho- 
slovak national property”—accusing them, in effect, of 
robbing the people. This is an outrageous calumny, 
whose object can only be to whip up a pogrom spirit. 

Now Slansky was at the very top of the Czech Com- 
munist hierarchy and, until a year ago, a trained Moscow 
man. Some of his co-defendants were just a notch below 
him in the Communist machine. Nevertheless, these men 
have been made to testify that they had never really been 
Communists at any time, but had infiltrated the party to 
serve the aforementioned “Jewish conspiracy.” This can 
only mean that the prosecution is arguing that Jews have 
been running the Czech Government and that they—not 
the Communists—are responsible for the evils that have 
befallen the Czech people. Communism, in short, has now 
developed its own version of the classic anti-Semitic 
canard of the Jewish “invisible government.” Hence- 
forth, it can honestly be said that Hitler is still alive— 
reincarnated, with a vengeance, in Stalin. 

But why, one asks, should Stalin resort to so open an 
appeal to anti-Semitism? 
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First, it is clear that the Czech people are growing 
more restive and that Stalin’s satraps are finding it more 
difficult to Sovietize Czechoslovakia—which, after all, 
was the most democratic nation in Central Europe—than 
other Central and Eastern European countries with a 
long background of tyranny and oppression. Since Jews 
were prominent in the regime, the temptation to exploit 
their classic role as scapegoat was too great to resist. 

Second, anti-Americanism has not been as easy to sell 
to Czechs as to others, The Czech people undoubtedly re. 
member with fondness the fact that American friendship 
enabled them to escape monarchical tyranny and establish 
a democratic republic. What better way to try to destroy 
this bond than to link Slansky et al., the Jews and “con- 
spirators,” the “saboteurs” of the economy, with John 
Foster Dulles and American “imperialism”—for whom 
the defendants were supposed to have “spied”? 

Third, the trial was directed at Titoism, which was also 
made to appear as part of the “Jewish conspiracy.” Hence 
the inclusion of the following as links to Slansky: Konni 
Zilliacus, the British pro-Titoist M. P.; Moshe Pijade, 
Tito’s chief theoretician, and Ana Pauker, the deposed 
Rumanian Communist boss accused of Titoism. Although 
Titoism has figured in other purge trials, this is the 
first in which Titoism has been called an “international 
conspiracy —acknowledgement, perhaps, that it is mak- 
ing headway among the satellites. 

Fourth, Stalin seems to be making a big bid for Arab 
support. The violent attacks on Zionism and the arraign- 
ment of a friendly Israeli—Mordecai Oren, a leader of 
Israel’s pro-Soviet Mapam party—are only the latest 
in a series of moves placing the Kremlin in sharper op- 
position to Israel, a fact that can only endear it to certain 
anti-Israel elements in the Middle East. Since an anti- 
Israel attitude there is often synonymous with anti-imper- 
ialism and anti-Westernism, Moscow might be preparing 
itself for the role of champion of Arab nationalism. 

Fifth, it is just possible that Stalin’s open embrace of 
Nazi doctrine was designed also to appeal to many Ger- 
mans still captivated by Nazism. In East Germany, the 
Soviet authorities have made no bones about staffing 
their police, military and Government agencies with Nazis 
from top to bottom. Through the Prague trial, Stalin 
may be saying to Hitler’s not-so-fortunate legions in West 
Germany: Join with me and we shall rule together in 
Hitler’s spirit. 

All this—and more that will almost surely emerge in 
the near future—must make it clear to the most fanatical 
Communist that his party has forfeited its last claim to 
the support of decent men. Less than a decade after 
Hitler’s massacre of six million Jews, Stalin does not 
even hide in crematoria the new corpses he is preparing 
to add to that number. Ironical in the extreme is the 
spectacle American Communists are creating, in the 
midst of this anti-Semitic wave, with their cry that the 
Julius Rosenbergs—the atomic spies who were convicted 
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after a long juridical process that will be denied the 
Slanskys—are the victims of “anti-Semitism.” If the poor 
wretches under William Foster’s command are really sin- 
cere, let them direct their protests to the Soviet Fuehrer. 


William Green 


Anp Now Bill Green. Twelve days before, it had been 
the CIO’s Phil Murray. Within less than two weeks, 
American labor has lost its two outstanding leaders. Like 
the nation between administrations, labor, too, would go 
rudderless for a time. 

Bill Green was a miner, even as his friend Murray, 
and as that other member of labor’s Big Three, John L. 
Lewis. All three had been, in fact, buddies in the old 
United Mine Workers, and it was Lewis who had been 
instrumental in pushing Green into the presidency of the 
American Federation of Labor. Lewis, so he thought, was 
kicking Green upstairs from his post as secretary-treas- 
urer of the UMW; Lewis thought that he would be able to 
“control” Green. But William Green, as AFL President, 
was controlled by no one but the membership. 

Many writers have called Green a “conservative.” This 
is a term as hard to define as “liberal’”—and probably as 
meaningless. If it means that Green worked to preserve 
every gain labor made, he would no doubt have pleaded 
guilty. But if it means what his enemies often tried to 
make it mean, namely, that Green was backward, that 
is not so. Especially in his later years, it was Bill Green’s 
contention that the AFL should constantly try to adjust 
to the new and sometimes deep changes in our economic 
life, and as for politics—why, only last October he 
showed himself so “backward” as to lead the AFL into a 
radical break with its tradition of non-endorsement of 
Presidential candidates. 

One of the great achievements of Green’s leadership is 
the AFL’s unprecedented and influential role in world 
affairs. Long, long before other labor leaders could—or 
would—distinguish a Communist from a Buddhist, 
Green, ably seconded by Matt Woll and Dave Dubinsky, 
charted a course of unmitigated opposition to Commu- 
nism that has made the AFL a power for Stalin’s minions 
to reckon with. (Coincidentally, the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, which is as much a 
monument to Green as it is an inspiration to millions of 
free trade unionists everywhere, will have its first meet- 
ing in the U.S. this week and will there pay tribute to 
its fallen brother.) How much the people of France, Italy 
and other West European countries owe to Green’s lead- 
ership, at a time when it most counted, will never be 
fully known. 

We do not mean to glorify this man. He had his foibles, 
and carried them with him. But when all is said and 
done, it will be recorded that here passed a great labor 
leader and a great American who figured importantly 
in the American people’s march toward a better life. 
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